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New Hurricane: Britain’s Latest Flying Cannon 











How far can a gallon of gasoline fly? — 


Haroty a pay passes that we don’t 
read of some new airplane that shat- 
ters all previous records for speed, 
size, cruising range or carrying capac- 
ity. Airlines, many of them stretching 
across oceans and impenetrable jun- 
gles, are constantly being expanded as 
ways are found to make a gallon of 
gasoline fly farther and faster. 

Spurred on by the requirements 
of national defense, American engi- 
neers have redoubled their efforts to 
produce more power from each gallon 
of fuel and for each ounce of engine 
weight. Today, years of progress are 
being crowded into months and weeks 
... and few would venture to predict 
what tomorrow will bring. 

For even today’s most efficient en- 
gines can convert only a small portion 
of gasoline’s potential power into use- 
ful work. There remains a vast reser- 
voir of unused energy that stands as a 


constant challenge to the engineers 
of both the aviation and petroleum in- 
dustries. Only when we know how far 
they can go in the practical develop- 
ment of fuels and engines can we tell 
how far or fast tomorrow’s gallon of 
gasoli:.e will fly. 

Ethyl is privileged to help in this 
important progress through both 
product and service. Ethyl’s products, 
anti-knock fluids containing tetraethy] 
lead, are used by oil refiners to im- 
prove gasoline. This, in turn, permits 
engine designers to- increase the eff- 
ciency of engines—not only for air- 
planes but for all types of gas- 
oline-powered equipment: 
automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors and military vehicles. 

Since both engines and 
their fuels are inseparably 
related in their development, 
Ethyl research workers co- 


operate with both engine builders and 
fuel refiners in solving mutual problems. 
Our research laboratories at Detroit 
and San Bernardino function as a“‘clear- 
ing house” for technical information 
and help coordinate many individual 
research efforts. We also contribute 
the results of many of our own experi- 
ments with fuels and engines. 

Thus, by supplying an essential prod- 
uct and by assisting technical men in 
various phases of gasoline power de- 
velopment we are, we believe, con- 
tributing to progress that will be of 
lasting benefit to the nation. 























Your Koroseal* tablecloth will 
make safer gas masks 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


T= dislike for a gas mask is almost 
as great to most people as the fear 
of poison gas itself. You feel shut in, 
isolated, confined. But at least this 
horror of war may soon be ended. 

B. F. Goodrich laboratories had 
developed a synthetic, proof against 
chemicals, oil, water, air. Known as 
Koroseal*, it was used as an invisible 
coating on tablecloths so you could 
wipe off stains just by a damp cloth. 
It made shower curtains, raincoats, 
dozens of things permanently water- 
proof. 


In the Goodrich laboratories it was 


used for something else—a sample 
gas mask. No gas or acid could pene- 
trate it. Since Koroseal is transparent, 
the wearer has full vision, no feeling 
of being shut in. The design lets air 
from the hose pass across the eye 
pieces to prevent fogging. This Koro- 
seal mask is now under test, apparent- 
ly will prove longer lived, safer, as 
well as less terrifying. 

Koroseal is already being used as 
fireproof insulation on miles of cable 
in new battleships to reduce hazard at 
sea. It is also used in submarine bat- 
teries to make them last longer. Nat- 
urally the government wants all it can 


get—and you would want the govern- 
ment to have it, even if you have to 
put up for a while with substitutes for 
Koroseal tablecloths, shower curtains, 
raincoats and other articles. 


B. F. Goodrich is tripling Koroseal 
production, and as soon as the vital 
need of the government is met, you'll 
get your Koroseal articles again with 
all the unique values only Koroseal 
can give you. The B. F. Goodrich 
ys ae Koroseal Division, Akron, 
Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


—Susl IN RUBBER 


*A trade-mark of The B, F. Goodrich Co. 
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Definition 


Do you know what totalitarianism is? 

We recently received a letter from A. | 
Claude Morrell, managing director of John 
Morrell & Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, England, 
in which he gave us a definition. He says a 
totalitarian state is “one where that which } 
is not prohibited is compulsory.” 

I submit that “the glory of England will 
never die” so long as there is spirit like 
that—spirit to ridicule Nazism in the face 
of nightly bombings. (And our meat-pack- 
ing plant has been bombed, too!) 


HOLLIS F. PECK 
Public Relations Department 


John Morrell & Co. 


Ottumwa, Iowa 


That Boundary Wrinkle 


Your “Boundary Wrinkle” story in 
Newsweek for Sept. 29 interested me 
greatly. Perhaps an addendum would in- 
terest you. 

As assistant city editor of The Chatta- 
nooga (Tenn.) Evening Times last spring 
I uncovered, with the Tennessee author 
John P. Fort, the story of the state-line 
discrepancy. We found one rather interest- 
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1600-mile furrow 


or defense 


Sc BN Mi iB . 


THE nation’s transcontinental 
telephone facilities are being 
more than doubled—in a hurry! 

Telephone crews now are 
working west from Omaha. 
Others soon will start east from 
Sacramento. When they meet, 
their tractor-hauled “plow 
trains” will have buried two 
Long Distance telephone 
cables three feet underground, 
in a furrow 1600 miles long! 


LONG DISTANCE helps 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” is broadcast every Monday evening 
over the N.B.C. Red Network 


Here’s the new cable route—from Omaha to Cheyenne, to Denver, to Salt 
Lake City, to Sacramento. The special plow in the picture cuts a deep, 
narrow trench, lays two cables, and refills, in one continuous operation. 
Each plow can cover several miles a day under favorable conditions. 


unite the nation 


Together, these twin cables 
provide for more than 500 new 
telephone talking channels — 
plus facilities for radio, teletype 
and telephoto. Protected 
against all weather hazards, 
they make it unlikely that 
America’s coast-to-coast. com- 
municationswill ever be broken. 

Big as it is, this job is only a 
small part of the Bell System’s 
share in national defense. 
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Worry, tense nerves, ragged tempers... 
more than ever, you and your family need 
release from the added pressure of today’s 
problems. This winter, get clear away for a 
change. Let this all-winter pageant of sun- 
shine and fun restore the energy these times 
demand. 


300 sparkling events — rodeos, fiestas, re- 
gattas, parades, sport thrillers—a mammoth 
cavalcade of things to do and see—all added 
to the healthful sunshine, the ocean, desert 





and mountain grandeur of Southern Califor- 
nia. The vacation you'll always remember. 


Visit charming Old Missions, see glamor- 
ous Santa Catalina, the horse races, big trees, 
flowering desert resorts, the interesting in- 
dustries of Los Angeles County...oil, movies, 
oranges, national defense. And enjoy in person 
the gay night life along the boulevards. ..the 
famous cafes, broadcasts, previews! 


FASTER TRAVEL! Lower costs! Even from 
New York, Southern California and the*Sun 
Festival” are just overnight by plane, as little 
as two business days by fastest train, four to 
seven by auto or bus. Because Southern Cali- 
fornia is a year ’round playground, costs aver- 
age 18.5% under those of 20 other leading 
U. S. Resorts. Accommodations for every 
taste and budget in Los Angeles, Beverly 
Hills, Glendale, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa 
Monica, Hollywood, Long Beach, and other 
cities of Los Angeles County and neighbors. 


FREE! New Book Plans Your Trip! 


New unique book, answers all your ques- 
tions. Lavishly illustrated. Crammed with 
impartial facts available only through this 
non-profit community organization. Use this 


A PAGEANT OF FUN —THE TONIC YOU NEED 


AND THE ALL-WINTER 


SUN FESTIVAL! 














Early “SUN FESTIVAL” Events 


POLO-— Tournament Matches During December 
FOOTBALL-—Rose Bowl, East vs. West, Jan. 1 © 
CHRISTMAS -— Famed outdoor parades, lighting 
spectacles, concerts, celebrations © YACHTING— 
Christmas Regatta, Dec. 27-28 © RACING —Santa 
Anita Park, Dec. 31 to Mar. 16 © PARADE—Tourna- 
ment of Roses, Pasadena, Jan. 1 © GOLF—$10,000 
Los Angeles Open, Jan. 9-12. Many other tourneys. 
Write today for free folder. 





valuable coupon now, and get your free copy 
by return mail. 


When you arrive, see our famous Free 
Visitors’ Bureau in downtown Los Angeles 
(505 West Sixth Street). Information, liter- 
ature, 26 services—all free. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 


Come to California for a glorious vacation. 
Advise anyone not to come seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tourists, 
the attractions are unlimited. 


coccoee FREE — MAIL COUPON TODAY-:------, 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
Sec. 10-F. 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free book with complete details(includ- 
ing costs) of aSouthern California vacation. Also 
send free routing by Dauto, D rail, O plane, Obus. 
Also send free booklets about counties checked: 
O Los Angeles, 0 Orange, O Riverside, O Santa 
Barbara, O San Diego, O Ventura, O Kern, 0 San 
Bernardino, O Sun Festival Everits Folder. 


Name. 





Street. 





City. State. 
ov 
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—., 
ing piece of information which you failed 
to bring out. 

According to our informants—old set- 
tlers in the Nickajack region of Tennessee 
Alabama, and Georgia—the state line maa 
to be where it belongs, but a criminal 
charged with murder and seeking a more 
lenient court, moved the state-line marker 
north so as to have the corpus delictj in 
Georgia instead of Tennessee. 

The exact distance of this removal, g9 
far as Mr. Fort and I could find, was 5/16 
mile. This, if projected eastward, would 
make about 4 blocks of Southern Chatta- 
nooga, and, as you say, all of Copperhill, 
Georgia territory. 














W. M. HINES JR, 
Public Relations Branch 
Office of the Quartermaster 
Fourth Corps Area 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Life in Sad France 


Somehow or other the following letter 
has come through to me from a friend in 
occupied France, and I send it along with 
the idea that it will interest your readers, 

WITTER BYNNER 





Santa Fe. N. M. 


The letter inclosed by Mr. Bynner fol- 
lows: 

From somewhere in France: We have been 
in Paris since the 15th of September, with only 


one wish, which is to be in the United States if , 


that transfer were possible from a country near- 
er to you than this one. 

As you know, we are not authorized to re- 
ceive letters, either from abroad or from unoc- 
cupied France. From the free zone we may re- 
ceive printed cards with two printed lines of 
ordinary information. 

After the death of my nephew, killed last 
June, and the suicide of my uncle in concentra- 
tion camp, unhappiness has continued to settle 
on the family. My beloved brother died after 
four days of pneumonia and my other nephew, 
25 years old, was killed—I will not say how. 
For two months I have tried to obtain from the 
German authorities permission to go see my 
distressed mother and it has been refused me. 
I reach her with news disguised as pamphlets; 
I cannot say more for fear of the censors. The 
police dogs got after me for attempting to com- 


. municate with my husband in the same way. 


In April I received your September letter and 
your affection has brought comfort. Life in 
Paris is sad and difficult. I have been doing 
something—but you know under whose direc- 
tion. We are hungry, always hungry, but still 
live; we are thin, very thin, but not dead. We 
think all the time of nourishment, we hope for 
the bounty intended by your former Presi- 
dent,* for us, for all of us. The atmosphere in 
Paris is magnificent, calm, courageous, absolute- 
ly unanimous in the sentiments of which you 
partake. Everything is being done which can be 
done to sustain the values which you and we 
will never let die. We are very close to you, 
heart and soul. 





*Presumably a reference to Herbert Hoover 
and his desire to send food to France. 
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a a | When you know the facts, it’s easy to see why we say that, even in a normal year, Defense Comes First 
‘ife in | we couldn't have built a better car than the 1942 Pontiac pictured above. The at Pontiac 
deen things you have always liked in the great Pontiacs of the past are still yours— Pontiac’ : : 

f a A é : ontiac’s part in National 
dines. unchanged—in 1942... especially the vital parts where quality and long life Defense is the production 
it still count most, such as pistons, bearings, connecting rods and many others. In fact, of rapid-fire cannon for the 
id. We the only changes that have been made in these great new cars are improvements— U. S. Navy. Pontiac has 
ype for and there are no less than 15 of those! And the best news of all is that this bigger, two ordnance poesia 
Presi- better Pontiac is stil] priced just above the lowest-priced cars. Again in 1942— pes ti pa by 


— any new car buyer can afford a Pontiac! thousands of craftsmen 

solute- e . 

“ip [ AVAILABLE AS A SIX OR AN EIGHT IN ANY MODEL ] working night and day. 
1 you . Make no mistake— defense 
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GENERAL MOTORS’ MASTERPIECE 
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How OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
Helped to ceuwéve the 1941 Volume 


HOUSANDS of manufacturers and 
wholesalers are extremely busy writ- 
ing books like these. 


They all hope to be best sellers. At least, 
they hope to be comparatively better 
than in the previous year. 


But frozen assets . . . lack of working 
capital . . . inability to get sufficient 
credit from banking connections .. . 
these factors tend to handicap every 
business. 


Not the PORTSON COMPANY*%, 
however. With limited capital and bank 
credit, the best they were able to do 
during the first six months of 1940 was 
$207,087.67 sales volume. 


For the first six months of 1941, using 
OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING, the 
volume was $400,617.06 .. . nearly 
double the 1940 figures, 


To quote from a letter written by the 

Company: 
“‘We have doubled our business. This 
could only be accomplished by the 
financial assistance received from 
you. Furthermore, the months of 
MAY and JUNE show an increase 
of more than $100,000 over the same 
two months of last year... Your 
financing help has enabled us to take 
on business we could not handle in 
the past, and we are sure that we 
will be able to increase our business 
even more.” 


If any financing can help increase your 
business and profits, OPEN ACCOUNT 
FINANCING will. If interested in get- 
ting further information, write for 
“COMPARATIVE Cost OF FINANCING.” 
Address Dept. NW. 


P.S. It’s “Non-Notification’’ . 
of your customers is notified. 


- - hone 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


*Non-Notification’?’ Open Account Financing © 
BALTIMORE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES 


PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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recently sketched in action at * Diego Marine Base by Texaco’ artist ene 


























"CUT IT THIS WAY” MEAT EXPERT SHOWS 
RECRUITS AT COOK'S SCHOOL BEST WAY To CuT 
MEAT. THIS IS ONE OF THE MANY 
HES A aw TRADES TAUGHT IN THE MARINES. 


x "BOOT" 





A NEW RECRUIT IS 
CALLED A “Boor” 
THE BUCKET CONTAINS 
WRITING MATERIALS, 
SHAVING KIT, 
SOAP, SCRUB 
BRUSH, ETC. 
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NOT MEN FROM MARS! 


-JUST GAS MASK PRACTICE. 

NOTE RIFLE HELD BETWEEN 
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SEA SOLDIERS LAND -IN PRACTICE"RAID" FROM 
GASOLINE-DRIVEN HIGGINS LANDING BOATS. 
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LOADING UP 


| Oo e777" ZN FOR THE MARINES! 
EME SE TEXACO SUPPLIES THE MARINE CORPS WITH LAND 








; ort ES Z, =" SEA, AND AVIATION DUTY LUBRICANTS THROUGH THE 
U.S. NAVY DEPARTMENT. TEXACO ALSO SUPPLIES 
ae Re: ~ /\ ——— as —— = LUBRICANTS TO THE COAST GUARD, WAR DEPARTMENT AND 
x > Nps a —— FOR OTHER GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS. 
bil TEXACO 
















KACO SERVES THE U.S. MARINES VL OR 


. than 45, 000 Texaco Dealers serve the motorist with outstanding Texaco Products 


wy TUNE IN FRED ALLEN 
Peer Wednesday aight . . . See your 
Vocal newspoper for time ‘ead station. 
Chief and FiRE-CHIEF Gasolines—Insulated HAVOLINE and TEXACO MOTOR OILS and MARFAK CHASSIS LUBRICANT 
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by the luxurious 
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BARBADOS 

RIO DE JANEIRO 
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Born: To the Duke of Norfolk, Premier 
Duke and Earl of England, and the former 
Hon. Lavinia Strutt, only daughter of Lord 
Belper, a third daughter, at Arundel 
Castle, Sussex, Sept. 29. Since the Duke 
and Duchess have no sons, the heir pre- 
sumptive to the rich and influential How- 
ard titles is Viscount Fitzalan, the Duke’s 
86-year-old uncle. 














Birtupar: Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of 
State, 70, Oct. 2. Al- 
though the Tennes- 
seean worked all day 
at his office as usual, 
press correspondents 
assigned to the State 
Department provided 
him with a real birth- 
v1 day interlude—a pink 
’ wif and white four-layer 
cake complete with 21 
candles, one for each 

ull of the American re- 
publics whose good- 
neighbor policy has been so important to 
the Secretary. After expressing his thanks, 
Hull huffed and puffed seven times before 
he blew out all the candles . . . Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, Indian independence leader, 72, 
Oct. 2. In a birthday interview, the Ma- 
hatma counseled all the conquered peoples 
of Europe and Asia “to practice complete 
nonviolence and noncooperation.” “Even 
Hitler,” the venerable leader said, “whom 
God sent as a deserved curse to mankind 
because of its ungodly ways, couldn’t cope 
with genuine civil disobedience.” 
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Gov. and Mrs. James 


Marriep: Gov. Arthur H. James of 
Pennsylvania and Mrs. Emily Radcliffe 
Case of Doylestown, Pa., at the Deep Run 
Presbyterian Church in Doylestown, Oct. 
1. Governor James’ first wife died in 1935, 
the same year that Mrs. Case’s husband 
died. For several years Mrs. Case has been 
a sorority house mother at Cornell Uni- 
versity ... Peggy Anne Landon, 24-year- 
old daughter of the 1936 Republican Pres- 
idential nominee, Alfred M. Landon, and 
William M. Mills Jr., 25-year-old Topeka, 
Kan., lawyer, at the home of the bride’s 
father in Topeka, Oct. 4... Earl Winfield 
Spencer Jr., first husband of the Duchess 
of Windsor, and Mrs. Lillian Margaret 





NEWSWEEK 
—_—_—_—_—_—_———. 
Hackney of Venice, Calif., in Ventura 
Calif., Oct. 1. Spencer, a retired tin 
mander in the Navy, has been married 
three times before. 








Divorcep: Ethel Merman, Broadway 
singing star, and William J. Smith, Holly. 
wood actor’s agent, in Santa Monica, 
Calif., Oct. 1. They were married in No. 
vember 1940, and Smith charged that Miss 
Merman left him two months later and re. 
fused to return. 


Diep: Ernest Whitworth Marland, 67, 
former Governor of Oklahoma (1935-39) 
and oil financier, at his home in Ponca 
City, Okla., Oct. 3. Developer of the fa- 
mous Ponca City oil 
fields, Marland _ lost 
his enormous _hold- 
ings in 1928 when the 
Continental Oil Co. 
took over his own 
firm. In 1932 he 
turned to politics on 
a strong New Deal 
platform and was 
elected to Congress 
in the same year and 
to the Governorship in 1934... Mrs. Mary 
Kirk Simpson, 45, wife of the Duchess of 
Windsor’s second husband, Ernest A. 
Simpson, and a girlhood friend of the 
Duchess, at her home in Wiltshire, Eng- 
land. Oct. 2. A bridesmaid when Wallis 
Warfield married Lt. Earl Winfield Spencer 
in 1916, Mary Kirk later married Jacques 
A. L. Raffray. After the Duchess’ divorce 
from Simpson in 1936 and her own from 
Raffray in 1937, she herself became Mrs. 
Ernest Simpson on Nov. 18, 1937. They 
had one son in September 1939 . . . Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes, daughter of the late 
Charles Fleischmann of Cincinnati and an 
outstanding patron and worker in many 
philanthropic and charitable organizations, 
at her home on Long Island, Sept. 29... 
Thomas Hitchcock Sr., 80, one of the 
country’s outstanding breeders and trainers 
of horses and father of Thomas Hitchcock 
Jr., the famous ten-goal poloist, of a heart 
attack, at his home on Long Island, Sept. 
29. Although Hitchcock had won particular 
fame in recent years in the training of 
steeplechase jumpers and hunters, he, too, 
was a famous polo player and was also 
a member of the first American inter- 
national polo team in 1886 ... Mrs. Aline 
Murray Kilmer, 53, widow of the poet 
Joyce Kilmer and herself a writer, at her 
home in Stillwater, 
N.J., Oct. 1. She and 
her husband, the sol- 
dier-poet who wrote 
“Trees” and who was 
killed in France dur- 
ing the World War, 
were married on June 
9, 1908. They are sur- 
vived by one daugh- 
ter and two sons. 
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FOR 1942 


| A Beall ei FOKO 


6 or 8 cylinders 


| |) 
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IN THESE UNUSUAL TIMES we in- 
vite you to inspect an unusual new 
car—new in its beauty, its comfort, 
its choice of two fine 90 horsepower 
engines, 6 cylinders or 8. 


See it and you sense at once that 
here is new style that will stay good 
for years. On a lower, wider chassis, 
we have designed new long, low, wide 
and modern lines. 


Interior treatment is entirely fresh, 
distinctive, pleasing. The modern 
beauty of this Ford, seen from inside 
the car or out, will more than hold 
its own in any company. 


=> 


ana 


Inside, the car is big in every way — 
wide across the seats, generous in 
knee-room, leg-room, elbow-room. 


On the road this year you find the 
‘tnew Ford ride’’ still further ad- 
vanced in its softness, quietness, 
steadiness. 

At the wheel, you will find driving 
easier than ever. Steering, gear- 
shifting, action of the big and sure 
hydraulic brakes have all been made 
smoother and easier. 





met without a single reduction in the 
basic and lasting goodness of the 
Ford mechanically. Some new ma- 
terials have replaced old ones, usu- 
ally at greater cost to us, but in every 
case the new is equal to or better than 
the old. 
» » * 

If your family needs a new car, go 
see and drive this Ford. For what it is 
today and for what it will be through the 

years ahead, we believe that you 


In quality, the car is sound will find in it more and better 
to the last detail. Defense transportation for ‘your money 
requirements have all been than you have ever found before. 








We've revamped your definition, Mr. Webster 


con-tain’er (-ér), n. A box, carton, or 
crate, used for holding goods.— Webster. 

Well, Mr. Webster, containers have changed since 
your time. And we helped change them. You could 
write a book on things a container can do besides 
“hold goods.” For example: 

Libbey Safedge Tumblers are used for packing meat, 
cheese and other food products. The container helps 
sell the product, for it is a sparkling, thin-blown table 
tumbler, decorated in color or 22 karat gold. 

Fancy cake and cookie tins and candy boxes, so 
beautifully lithographed that women value the con- 
tainer almost as much as the product inside. 


Duraglas Humi-Jars that serve as individual humi- 
dors... keep cigars and tobacco “just right” to the 
very last smoke. 

Perhaps your containers could be made to do more 
than “hold goods.” Our Packaging Research Division, 
the industry’s largest, can give them extra convenience 
or value that helps you sell. Whichever the plan calls 
for... metal or glass ... this one organization, which 
makes both, can supply your containers, together with 
molded or metal closures and corrugated cartons. 


A word from you will start us revamping your contain- 
ers as thoroughly as we have Mr. Webster’s definition. 


OWENS S-ILLINOIS 


GLASS CONTAINERS - thang ile Me e CLOSURES + SHIPPING CARTONS 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo « Owens-Illinois Can Company, Toledo 
Libbey Glass Company, Toledo » Owens-Illinois Pacific Coast Company, San Francisco 
/ 
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‘The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Washington Trends 


Congressional mail on war subjects has 
dropped to a small fraction of its peak, 
implying increased acceptance of—or resig- 
nation to—Roosevelt’s foreign policies 
.. . Prospects for a U.S.-Japan under- 
standing have markedly receded, at least 
for the time being . . . Surveys indicate 
no chance for effective wage-control leg- 
islation soon, partly because Congress 
doesn’t want to offend labor and partly 
because no workable mechanism has been 
devised .. . F.D.R. is again thinking of 
centralizing control of defense news to 
avoid inter-agency conflicts as to what 
constitute military secrets . . . The Ad- 
ministration is renewing efforts to halt 
Finnish-Russian fighting; it doesn’t want 
congressmen to argue that Russians will 
use American arms to shoot Finns. 


Civilian Defense 


Criticism of La Guardia’s Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense has died down in Wash- 
ington, partly because La Guardia has 
brought in Mrs. Roosevelt and Corrington 
Gill, former WPA official. It’s felt that 
they understand some of the innate weak- 
‘nesses of La Guardia’s original effort and 
will strive to correct them. La Guardia 
himself has given no indication that he 
proposes to resign, although numerous 
Federal officials, irked by his arbitrary 
manner, would welcome the move. There 
are signs, however, that he may quit if 
he is reelected mayor of New York this 


fall. 


Production Boost 


Washington officialdom will soon start 
talking up the need for vastly increasing, 
perhaps almost doubling, the defense pro- 
duction program. One factor behind this 
is a just-completed official study of British 
production as compared with that here. It 
reveals that, despite enormous U.S. capac- 
ity, total United Kingdom and Canadian 
production of finished munitions is still 
far ahead of this country’s and will prob- 
ably even exceed the U.S. total now 
scheduled for 1942. The report’s general 
conclusions: (1) The present American 
program will inconvenience everybody but 
not be big enough to assure victory. (2) 
The necessary near-doubling of production 
could best be attained by ruthless conver- 


sion of existing heavy manufacturing in- 
dustries to armament making, regardless 
of what this does to normal business. 


6% Profits Limit? 


It’s now clear that Morgenthau’s pro- 
posal for limiting business profits to 6% 
was just a loose, offhand statement, not 
a deliberately planned program. He made 
the statement, of course, while extempo- 
raneously digressing from _price-control 
testimony. While he hasn’t backed down 
completely, it’s now obvious he didn’t 
mean a flat 6% limit on all profits and 
knows that such a program couldn’t pass 
Congress even next year. Treasury men 
will push, however, for higher excess- 
profits taxes and for basing calculations 
solely on invested capital (not on average 
past earnings). Further  excess-profits 
tightening is almost sure to come, as well 
as crackdowns on some extreme defense 
profits now being made. 


National Notes 


Treasury officials are trying to soft- 
pedal Secretary Morgenthau’s recent crit- 
icism of compulsory savings, believing 
he may have to support some such plan 
before the war ends . . . Willkie tells 
friends he wants very much to debate 
Lindbergh . . . Incidentally, Minnesota 
GOP leaders have now squelched the idea 
of running Lindbergh for the Senate ... 
The Russian airmen who flew here via 
Alaska last month are now being trained 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, to ferry 
American planes to the Soviet. 


U.S. and Russia 


Washington officialdom, jittery last 
fortnight over the possibility of a Rus- 
sian collapse, had regained confidence by 
this week. Behind this lay the fact that 
Stalin had convinced the Anglo-American 
conferees in Moscow that the Red Army 
could almost certainly hold out and stabi- 
lize a battle line for the winter. Stalin also 
insisted that the Soviet could stand up 
next spring if the U.S. and Britain really 
deliver needed supplies during the winter. 
So this country during the next few 
months will concentrate its defense efforts 
on working out production and transport 
facilities to get a steady stream of arms 
flowing to Russia in real quantities by mid- 
winter. 


Trivia 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson, 


who now drives a 1929 Hupp and a 1935 
Plymouth, is about to buy a “new” car— 


one only two or three years old... A 
number of civilians have tried te buy 
duplicates of the Army’s tiny “jeep” cars 
for use on rough terrain . . . There will be 
a minor blow-up when Mrs. Rocsevelt, 
Nelson Rockefeller, and others who en- 
dorsed “Americans All Week” learn that 
it was started by Communists and fellow 
travelers .. . “Pass the Biscuits” O’Daniel 
has disappointed Senate galleryites, who 
expected real forensics; he has timidly and 
carefully read the few speeches he has 
made. 





Hitler’s Successors? 


I can’t be confirmed, of course. but 
able observers who have been in Germany 
recently report that Hitler has decided to 
leave Germany in the hands of the army 
and not Géring, his publicly designated 
successor. The many indications of Gér- 
ing’s decline (see page 33) support this. 
Hitler is said to have decided that a niili- 
tary triumvirate (probably comprising 
Field Marshals Keitel and von Rundstedt 
and General Guderian) is to rule Germany, 
should anything happen to him. This rule 
would be carried on for at least five years 
after victory because a military govern- 
ment would be needed to organize the 
Centinent. Hitler might make a public 
declaration, or he might simply leave a 
testament stating his decision. 


Stalin Turndown 


The British have been trying to get 
Moscow to invite them to send troups to 
the Caucasus, but so far Stalin hes cold- 
shouldered the idea. The British want to 
get into the oil fields so as to be sure 
they’ll be destroyed and not fall intact in- 
to German hands through defeat or a com- 
promise peace. The Russians may let the 
British in if it looks as though they are 
about to lose the fields, but Stalin dvesn’t 
want British troops mixing with the Red 
Army any more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Stalin apparently wants the Red 
Army to fight by itself as long as possible 
because of the psychological and propa- 
ganda factors involved. 


Trends Abroad 


The current Japanese push into China 
isn’t regarded by the best-informed as seri- 
ous, but only as an attempt to take the 
Japanese public’s mind off the country’s 
failure to move south or against Siberia 
. . . There’s sound basis for reports that 
Italian morale is getting progressively 
worse. Moreover, British bombing raids 
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are known to be weakening, not strength- 
ening, morale . . . Washington specialists, 
weighing all available reports (which are 
none too complete) , now estimate Russia’s 
losses of men and matériel at roughly 
twice Germany’s . . . Communism is re- 
viving in Spain’s industrial areas, with 
much unreported sabotage in Catalen dis- 
tricts . . . Signs are that Prime Minister 
King is finally preparing Canada for con- 
scription. Britain is asking for more men, 
and Canada’s recruiting campaigns haven’t 
been too successful. 


Hess Facts 


Privately, the h’ghest British officials 
are now clearing up the Hess mystery. His 
flight, they are convinced, was neither a 
hoax, a trap, noz ar official peace move, 
but was impelled by an insane delusion 
that he personally could negotiate a peace 
and reestablish Germany as a _ buttress 
against Bolshevism. Psychiatrists who 
were early put in charge of Hess found he 
suffers from paranoia, with messianic and 
persecution complexes. His rambling, occa- 
sionally incoherent talk, including un- 
guarded comments about his fellow Nazis, 
has confirmed the belief of some of the 
doctors that Hitler suffers from the same 
disease and complexes, but to a lesser de- 
gree. Despite constant medical care, pro- 
vided because he is more valuable healthy 
than ailing, Hess has grown worse. His 
hunger strike is the latest of a series of 
aberrations. 


Darlan’s Navy Purge 


Uncensored reports from France reveal 
that Admiral Darlan has started his purge 
of French naval officers (Periscope, Sept. 
8). On the heels of new attempted deser- 
tions to the Free French, Darlan is thor- 
oughly shaking up navy personnel in colo- 
nial stations. At Bizerte, several young of- 
ficers of a destroyer face court-martial for 
trying to prevail on their crew to make a 
run for Gibraltar. Older officers, loyal to 
Darlan, nipped the attempt just as the 
ship was leaving its moorings. In 
other colonial ports all officers even sus- 
pected of de Gaullist sympathies are be- 
ing transferred to home ports where they 
can be better watched. Men selected 
for their loyalty to Vichy are replacing 
them. 


Foreign Notes 


A chain letter now being circulated in 
France, apparently by de Gaullists, re- 
quires the recipient to pledge that he 
won’t lose his temper and insult occupa- 
tion authorities and thus interfere with 
long-range plans for organized resistance 
. « « The Japanese, taking another leaf 
from the Nazis, have changed the name of 
Woodrow Wilson Street in Tientsin to 
Street of New Asia .. . Under Nazi pres- 
sure, the Finns have begun adopting anti- 
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Semitic measures. The latest decree for- 
bids Jews to move to the territory recap- 
tured from Russia, even though they lived 
there before the Russo-Finnish war last 
year . . . Horia Sima, Rumanian Vice 
Premier and Iron Guard leader reported 
killed after the Iron Guard revolt early 
this year, is in Berlin. The Nazis may be 
keeping him in reserve in case a puppet is 
needed to replace Antonescu . . . The Ger- 
man Navy can no longer get sufficient re- 
cruits for submarine duty from coastal 
towns and has lately been taking “land- 
lubbers” from Austria and Southern Ger- 
many. 





Subcontractors’ RFC 


— many potential defense sub- 
contractors aren’t sound banking risks 
when judged by ordinary standards, plans 
are being discussed for a new RFC sub- 
sidiary. Its job will be to lend to deserv- 
ing subcontractors even though balance- 
sheet examinations prove negative. The 
new corporation will be staffed largely by 
industrialists, who will visit each plant in- 
volved and decide whether it can actually 
do the job promised efficiently and profit- 
ably. 


Banks vs. Insurers 


Big insurance companies and New York 
investment bankers are working out a 
truce. The rivalry between the two, of 
course, reached a peak last week when a 
syndicate of insurance companies stepped 
in and outbid the bankers for the $90,000,- 
000 worth of new bonds issued by the 
A.T. & T. That left the bankers with only 
the pleasure of knowing that the insurance 
companies paid a higher price than if they 
had let the original deal go through and 
bought bonds from the bankers at the re- 
sale price the latter had agreed on. The 
peace now being negotiated would avoid 
this sort of thing, would obligate the in- 
surance companies to cut down on their 
private purchases of new issues, and would 
provide that the investment bankers, in 
turn, must offer the insurance companies 
a much greater quantity of bonds than 
heretofore. 


Priorities Unemployment 


Government economists, who were the 
first to warn that widespread shutdowns 
and unemployment would result from 
materials shortages, will soon start trying 
to minimize the alarm, fearing it’s going 
too far. They say there will be much tem- 
porary unemployment, but that most 
workers should soon find new jobs and 
that total manufacturing employment 
should increase by perhaps 1,000,000 in 
the next year, despite dislocations. Note, 
incidentally, that the NAM’s estimate that 
3,000,000 more men may be unemployed in 
six months didn’t refer to the total who 
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will be jobless at any one time but to the 
number who would lose jobs and have to 
seek others during the period. 


Business Footnotes 


The liquor industry foresees possible re- 
turn of barreled whisky for sale over bars, 
Though this is now forbidden by Federal 
and state laws, shortage of bottles and cork 
may yet force it . . . Ickes is now trying to 
get the SPAB to solve his oil problems by 
decreeing petroleum priorities under the 
Vinson Priorities Act ... The OPA con- 
sumers division is worried by teams of 
house-to-house salesmen peddling olive- 
flavored cheap oils as genuine olive oil. 





Miscellany 


Biny Rose is suing the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition for $500,000, alleging 
unauthorized use of the name “Aquacade” 
for a water show ... F.P.A. (Franklin P. 
Adams) has agreed to edit an anthology 
of light verse for Whittlesey House . .. 
Jerome Frank, ardent New Dealer whose 
strongly isolationist book “Save America 
First” provided the title for the America 
First Committee, is now writing his auto- 
biography, which he may call “Memoirs 
of an Ex-Isolationist” . . . H. Allen Smith, 
N.Y. World-Telegram feature writer and 
author of the best-selling “Low Man on 
a Totem Pole,” will do a column for United 
Feature Syndicate. 


Movie Inquiry’s End 

Isolationist leaders have now decided on 
the fate of the film investigation conducted 
by a subcommittee of the Senate’s Com- 
merce Committee: It is to die as quiet a 
death as possible in the near future. The 
general feeling is that the investigation has 
accomplished all it can in a publicity way, 


though many of the isolationists are dis- | 


appointed in the effect it has had on public 
opinion. Incidentally, most of the leaders 
now think it was a mistake to lambaste 
Hollywood productions as a whole instead 
of singling out certain newsreels, documen- 
tary films, and a few feature movies. 


What’s Happened To—? 
W. D. (Earnest Willie) Upshaw, con- 


gressman from Georgia (1919-27) and 
militant dry who bolted the Democratic 
party over the liquor issue, is now .an 
itinerant lecturer and preacher traveling 
about the country with no permanent ad- 
dress. His wife and daughter live at Green- 
wood, S. C. . . . Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
ex-TVA head whose ouster by Roosevelt 
in 1938 was a cause célébre, lives near 
Yellow Springs, Ohio, and maintains an 
engineering company in Dayton. He also 
directs a consulting service on small com- 
munity planning, teaches a course at An- 
tioch College, and spends much time writ- 
ing a biography of Edward Bellamy. 
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For 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, the 
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except one end of it where the work is as calm as 
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ever —the work of final inspection. 





Every Warner & Swasey turret lathe is subjected 
to more than fifteen thousand inspections, and the 
final inspector signs his name to a written report 
that he has proven each Warner & Swasey he passes 


' is as meticulously made, as perfect, as human skill 
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Workmen as well as inspectors know the double 
responsibility carried by the machines they make. 
These turret lathes must be capable of high- 











precision work, without interruption, on airplane, 





























again secure, these same Warner & Swaseys must 











be ready to help America hold its markets by. 
turning out the products of peace at lower costs. 
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You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 




















SLEEK, LOW, WITH 95 HORSEPOWER 


AND NEW ECONOMTY... 


PLYMOUTH’ FINEST! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION’S NO. 1 CAR 


The big, thrifty Plymouth engine gives you 10% more power—now 95 H.P. You 





geta wonderfully smooth ride! It’s your wise low-priced car investment! 


ERE’S NEW-CAR NEWS that’s in- 
H vestment news! Plymouth’s 
grand style, great power and new econ- 
omy mean finer driving for you—now, 
and in years to come! 

Plymouth’s Finest islow-slung, long, 
massive in appearance. You get a de- 
lightfully smooth and steady ride. 

There’s a wonderful “lift”’ to Plym- 
outh’s performance. Power is increased 
10% to 95 H.P., and you get new econ- 


omy, as well. The engine purrs along 
with fewer revolutions per mile! 


Long-life engineering makes Plym- 


outh your wise buy. Vital engine parts. 


are Superfinished against wear. You 
get the important savings of an Oil 


Bath Air Cleaner and Oil Filter! 


All prices and specifications are sub- 
ject to change without notice. Plym- 
outh Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, C.B.S., THURSDAYS 








Products of 
Chrysler Corporation 


ArmyTanks « Anti-Air- 
craft Guns « Aircraft 
Parts ¢ Army Vehicles « 
PassengerCars¢ Trucks 
e Marine & Industrial 
Engines « Diesel En- 
gines ¢ Oilite Bearings 
e Airtemp Heating & 
Air Conditioning. 








Buy Wilf — 
BUY PLYMOUTH 
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Washington Optimism Spurred 
by the Changing Trends in War 


But Storm Over Religion 
Rocks Boat on Policy of Aid 
to the Battling Russians 


Washington balanced the October gains 
and losses of war this week and found 
enough margin for the anti-Axis camp to 
warrant a mood of quiet self-assurance, 
rare enough since the fall of France. 

On the debit side, to be sure, there were 
still many items. The Germans were still 
deep in the Ukraine. There were the usual 
rumors that Stalin might be forced to ac- 
cept a separate peace. The flow of weap- 
ons to Hitler’s enemies was still far from 
that flood of which President Roosevelt 
had spoken. The specter of inflation cast 2 
shadow across the nation. The ever-pres- 
ent threat of trouble with Japan fattened 
on pessimistic reports from Tokyo. And, 
finally, British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill reminded Americans that, save 
in the air, the Nazis still held all the 
trumps of initiative. 

‘But the credit side of the ledger seemed 
to be growing, nonetheless. American air- 
craft factories had turned out 1,914 planes 
in September, signalizing a new tempo all 
along the production lines. Good-neighbor 
relations among the 21 Americans had 
been strengthened by a $100,000,000 loan 
to Brazil and by an offer from Mexico to 
begin payment of more than $40,000,000 
covering seized land and oil properties and 
other United States claims going back to 
1868. Reports from the Anglo-American- 
Russian conferences in Moscow indicated 
that Stalin, far from selling the democra- 
cies out, was prepared to cooperate with 
them in a common struggle which would 
not end until Germany was beaten (see 
page 54). The new $5,985,000,000 Lend- 

ase appropriation was rolling along 
toward passage, and opposition to chang- 
ing the Neutrality Act appeared to be dis- 
solving under the hammer blows of reality. 

What form changes in the act would 


take was not clearly indicated until this 
week, when the President called Senate 
leaders of both parties to the White House 
to outline the Administration’s desires. 
But Mr. Roosevelt had made it plain at a 
press conference that he would not avail 
himself of a suggestion from Sen. Claude 
Pepper of Florida that he avoid a Con- 
gressional showdown by simply revoking 
the executive proclamations which, by de- 
fining certain areas as being at war, gave 
the act its only restrictive force. 

What the President could not have failed 
to discern was a trend on Capitol Hill 
and throughout the country toward arm- 
ing American-flag ships and permitting 
them to carry weapons wherever they were 
needed. That trend was given impetus by 
the sinking on Sept. 27, some 500 miles 





off Brazil, in clearly defined hemispheric 
waters, of the American-owned but Pana- 
manian-registered tanker I. C. White. 

This attack, the eighth by the Axis on 
American-owned shipping, prompted the 
Panamanian Cabinet to warn the Maritime 
Commission, which owns 40 vessels flying 
the tiny republic’s flag, and the private 
American owners of 85 others that all craft 
which were armed against Axis marauders 
would lose their Panamanian registry. To 
which Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
retorted: “We can amend the Neutrality 
Act and arm them on our own responsibil- 
ity.” 

Although some congressmen expressed 
surprise at Panama’s move, interpreting it 
as an unfriendly gesture, other Washington 
observers pointed out that it might have 
been made with the Administration’s fore- 
knowledge and approval, as a sort of lever 
to make modification of the Neutrality Act 
a more urgent necessity. 

Meanwhile, a political storm of another 
sort was brewing. For months the small 
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Myron Taylor returned from a secret mission to Pope Pius 
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band of isolationist irreconcilables had 
been stewing impotently against aid to 
Russia. For weeks they had been sniffing 
under the White House carpets for some- 
thing sensational in connection with the 
second visit to Vatican City of Myron C. 
Taylor, Mr. Roosevelt’s special emissary 
to Pope Pius XII. Last week, as Taylor 
began the last leg of his journey home 
after a sudden side trip to London, the 
President gave his political critics some- 
thing really substantial to chew on. He re- 
vealed, in effect, that the Anglo-American 
spokesmen in Moscow were quoting at 
least nominal acceptance of the Atlantic 
Charter’s four freedoms, particularly free- 
dom of religion, as the price of material 
assistance to Stalin (see page 62). And by 


his silence he permitted observers to spec- 
ulate that the Taylor mission to Rome 
fitted into a picture of astonishingly bold 
diplomacy, the purpose of which might 
well be the enlistment of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in the war against Hitler. 


Significance 


There are three theories among in- 
formed circles as to why Mr. Roosevelt 
has brought pressure through W. Averell 
Harriman, head of the American mission 
to Moscow, and Ambassador Laurence A. 
Steinhardt designed to force Stalin to 
make Article 124 of the Soviet constitu- 
tion more than a hollow mockery. 

One is that the President hoped that an 
honest effort in this direction, whether it 





succeeded or not, would work toward dis- 
solving the core of Roman Catholic op. 
position in this country to accepting Rus- 
sia as a full partner in the war against 
Hitler. 

The second theory is that the religious 
issue and the Taylor mission were linked 
in a gigantic three-way diplomatic deal 
whereby Stalin would get substantial aid 
in return for measures permitting all 
churches to operate in Russia, and the 
Pope would get the opportunity of doing 
missionary work among inherently devout 
peasants to whom the sacerdotal rites of 
the Roman and Russian churches seem at 
most only superficially unlike, in return 
for uniting Roman Catholics everywhere 
in a “holy war” against Hitler and work- 
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As American Cartoonists Viewed Some Problems Growing Out of the War 


























Carmack in The Christian Science Monitor 
“And the Sparks Are Flying in His Direction!” 


Parrish in The Chicago Tribune 
“Foreign Entanglements” 
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Packer in The N.Y. Daily Mirror 


“Good Trick If He Can Do It” 


Shoemaker in The Chicago Daily News 


“Yeh, But What If He Doesn’t?” 


Ray in The Kansas City Star 
“A Relic of the Quaint Thirties” 
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ing toward the detachment of Italy from 
the Axis. 

The third theory is that Mr. Roosevelt, 
being a keen student of history, simply re- 
flected that proletarian revolutions invari- 
ably produce leaders who come to see the 
political inadvisability of persecuting the 
church and beat a hasty retreat. Napo- 
leon, these theorists point out, repented 
his disestablishment of the church and 
lived to seek and receive an opportunistic 


Concordat. Therefore, in their view, the. 


President may be seizing a psychological 
opportunity for introducing an entering 
wedge in Russia, with the thought not 
only that peace between Stalin and the 
church might strengthen the Allied cause 
but that the return of religious influence 
to Russia might serve as a stabilizing base 
for postwar return of the U.S.S.R. to nor- 
mal relationships with the community of 
nations. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Roosevelt 
has thought much beyond the third prem- 
ise. A good many Washington observers 
insist, however, that there is at least some 
substance to the first two. Whether they 
emerge as anything more than theories 
depends as much upon Stalin and His 
Holiness as upon the President. And the 
comment in Moscow of Vice Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs S.A. Lozovsky that the 
whole thing was “much ado about noth- 
ing,” coupled with reports from Rome of 
papal coolness, would seem to indicate 
that they will remain theories. 





Social Security Plan 


Five-Front Extension of Act 


Would Add 27 Million to Rolls 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of se- 
curing, for all, improved labor standards, 
economic adjustment, and social security. 
—Fifth point of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
Atlantic Charter. 


Unable, pending the defeat of Hitler, to 
put the eight points into effect throughout 
the world, the President last week pro- 
posed a sweeping extension of America’s 
six-year-old Social Security Act on five 
major fronts and indicated that he would 
soon send a message to Congress embody- 
ing his recommendations. 


Coverace: At present old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, administered by the Fed- 
eral government for retired workers over 
65 and their dependents regardless of eco- 
nomic needs, covers 47,000,000 persons, 
for whose insurance $2,740,602,058 in 
premiums had been paid up to a month 
ago. Benefits of $114,840,215 already have 
been paid to 600,000 persons. 

Unemployment insurance, administered 
by the states, covers ‘28,000,000 persons 


for whose insurance $4,245,246,801 _ has 
been collected. Benefits of $1,757,230,769 
have been paid, 5,000,000 persons benefit- 
ing last year. 

The President proposed to make cover- 
age as wide as possible under both systems 
and to bring 27,000,000 more persons under 
old-age insurance alone: 4,500,000 farm 


laborers, 7,000,000 farm operators, 2,500,- - 


000 domestic servants, 5,000,000 self-em- 
ployed, 3,000,000 casual laborers, 4,000,000 
public employes, and 1,000,000 employes of 
non-profit organizations. To eliminate diffi- 
culty of collecting taxes from some of these 
groups, a stamp plan like Britain’s was 
suggested. 


Ouv-Ace Tax: Although expansion of 
coverage would not involve any increase in 
tax rates, such an increase in the old-age- 
insurance tax also was proposed. At pres- 
ent employes and employers each contrib- 
ute 1 per cent of the payroll to this sys- 
tem, but the contribution of each is sched- 
uled to rise to 2 per cent in 1943 and to 
3 per cent in 1949. An immediate increase 
is unnecessary at the present rate of bene- 
fits, but it was proposed that the increase 
to 2 per cent each take effect in 1942, in 
order to curb inflation by withdrawing 
$1,500,000,000 annually from the nation’s 
purchasing power. 


UNEMPLOYMENT: The _ state-adminis- 
tered unemployment insurance, which is 
financed by a 3 per cent payroll tax on 
employers alone, has created striking in- 
equalities. Though Wyoming pays benefits 
as high as $16 a week, some states pay as 
little as $2, and though California and the 
District of Columbia continue benefits as 
long as 26 weeks, last year’s jobless in the 
nation at large averaged only ten weeks of 
benefits and half of them were still unem- 
ployed when their benefits stopped. The 
soundness of some state systems, especial- 
ly in one-industry states, has been threat- 
ened by an excess of benefits over premi- 
ums, while other systems have built up 
unnecessarily high reserves. 

To remedy these ills and to cushion a 
postwar depression by increasing the 
amount and duration of benefits, a nation- 
alization of the entire setup was proposed 
as one of several alternatives, along with 
an increase of the employer’s tax to 4 
per cent. 


Disapitity: Because workers rendered 
jobless by physical disability are covered 
by neither old-age nor unemployment in- 
surance, an extension of the old-age setup 
was proposed to insure persons against 
permanent disability by means of a pay- 
roll-tax increase. In addition, since the 
sick are not covered by jobless insurance, 
on the ground that a person is not con- 
sidered unemployed unless he is employ- 
able, health insurance was suggested but 
not pressed. 


Oup-Ace AssisTANce: Besides old-age 
and unemployment insurance, which of- 
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Starting From Scratch: An 
Atlanta gas dealer, L. R. Still, put 
to commercial use a very old theory 
about back-scratching. 





fer benefits regardless of need, the Social 
Security Act provides assistance for the 
needy aged. Under a “matching” system, 
the Federal government contributes a sum 
equal to each state’s handout, up to $20 a 
month per person, but the total individual 
benefit ranges from an average $37.82 
monthly in California to $7.49 in South 
Carolina. To assist the poorer states, an 
increase in the Federal government’s share 
was proposed for states having low per 
capita incomes. 


Significance 





The proposed Social Security extensions 
have a twofold purpose. As a long-range 
program, they constitute one of the few 
major New Deal reforms to be advanced 
since the Nazi conquest of France shifted 
American attention to defense and foreign 
policy. As a short-range proposal, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt hopes they will be a slight 
deterrent to inflation and a cushion against 
depression for the inevitable day when 
American industry must shift away from 
armaments production. 

On this second score, the plan bears 
some resemblance to the “enforced sav- 
ings” or “deferred payment” program 
which Britain has adopted at the behest 
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of John Maynard Keynes, unorthodox 
Cambridge economist. But whereas, un- 
der Keynes’ scheme, a British married 
couple which now pays an income tax of 
$324 on an annual income of $1,600 will 
be reimbursed to the extent of $112 after 
the war’ ends, under the Social Security 
setup in this country the employer rather 
than the employe pays the lion’s share 
of the premiums. 

Quite apart from the merits of the pro- 
posals, the Social Security Board is wor- 
ried lest any changes introduced for pure- 
ly wartime reasons impair the integrity of 
its long-range program. 





ABA Forum 


Organized in 1878, the American Bar As- 
sociation, which now includes 32,000 of the 
nation’s 200,000 lawyers in its ranks, is 
pledged by its constitution to advance the 
science of jurisprudence, promote the ad- 
ministration of justice, work for uniform- 
ity of legislation and judicial decision, and 
uphold the honor of the legal profession. 
True to the association’s tradition of keep- 
ing out of politics, 3,000 delegates at the 
ABA’s 64th annual convention in In- 
dianapolis last week pigeonholed resolu- 
tions opposing Presidential third terms and 
the Neutrality Act and shouted down the 
proposals of Joseph Harrington, isolationist 
Chicago trial lawyer, to take an ABA ref- 
erendum on whether it favors “war on 
land, sea, or air without a declaration 
of war by Congress” and to gather evi- 
dence for President Roosevelt’s impeach- 
ment. 

While the ABA was avoiding a formal 
stand on the foreign-policy questions which 
were uppermost in its members’ minds, it 
became a forum for a steady stream of in- 
terventionist speeches from government 
leaders like Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox, who demanded that the United 
States join Britain in defeating Hitler and 
enforcing peace for the next 100 years (see 
page 19). Under Secretary of War Rob- 
ert P. Patterson, calling for removal of 
“self-imposed impediments . . . created by 
us ... in the fond belief that we could 
legislate peace,” asked: “Is it not obvious- 
ly our proper policy to help Britain and 
Russia by every means in our power, to 
throw all our resources into the struggle 
against Hitlerism?” Chairman Tom Con- 
nally of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee likewise recommended repeal of 
“what was erroneously called the Neutral- 
ity Act,” and Gov. Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota demanded national unity 
to “present to the world an unbroken 
front, backed by a depth of solid determi- 
nation.” 

The lawyers’ chief spokesmen expressed 
similar views. Pledging solid support to 
national defense, the ABA’s outgoing presi- 
dent, Jacob M. Lashly, St. Louis expert on 
bankruptcy law, challenged: “We shall not 


fear Hitler—it is ignoble to be afraid of 
any man.” His successor, Walter P. Arm- 
strong, former City Attorney of Memphis, 
called on the American people to display 
“a discipline that must loyally and unani- 
mously support the decisions of our gov- 
ernment.” 





Louis D. Brandeis 


All his life, Associate Justice Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis of the Supreme Court, the 
high bench’s first Jewish justice, whose 
parents had fled Germany when the liberal 
revolutions of 1848 fizzled, fought for what 
he called “industrial democracy” against 
the “curse of bigness,” and for a broad view 
of the law to permit social and economic 
experimentation. 

The Louisville-born Harvard Law School 
graduate, for whom a special rule was 
passed to grant him his diploma at the age 
of 20 after he had worked his way through 
by tutoring, thought his sponsorship of 
savings-bank life insurance to be his great- 
est accomplishment. He also battled against 
Boston gas and railroad interests, fought 
for pro-labor legislation, forced Secretary 
of the Interior Richard A. Ballinger from 
office in 1911 in an exposé of land-grab 
scandals, and was so vehemently denounced 
as “radical” that President Wilson had to 
withdraw his appointment to the post of 
Attorney General. But in 1916 the Senate, 
after a five-month battle, confirmed his ap- 





Justice Louis D. Brandeis 


pointment to the Supreme Court, the only 
judicial office he ever held. 

When the high bench began knocking 
the props from under the New Deal, the 
liberal justice voted to uphold President 
Roosevelt’s program on ten out of sixteen 
major tests. Nevertheless, when the Presi- 
dent proposed in 1937 to enlarge the court 
to make his view the majority, Brandeis 


helped block the scheme by saying it would 
impair the court’s efficiency. Two years 
later, after new appointments had created 
a liberal majority, Brandeis retired to con- 
serve his failing strength and devote his 
time to Zionist causes. Last Sunday, one 
day before his frequent partner in liberal 
dissents, Harlan Fiske Stone, presided over 
the reconvening court for the first time as 
Chief Justice, he died in Washington of a 
heart attack at the age of 84. 





Battle of Opinion 


As the Gallup survey reported last week 
that seven-tenths of the American people 
regarded Germany’s defeat as more im- 
portant than keeping out of war, the 50th 
anniversaries of Stanford and Chicago Uni- 
versities were the occasions for more spe- 
cialized opinion studies. 

At Stanford, ex-President Herbert Hoo- 
ver, the university’s most prominent alum- 
nus, who had been angered by an inter- 
ventionist petition recently signed by a 
quarter of the faculty, polled all 800 mem- 
bers and learned: 47 per cent want Amer- 
ican-flag ships to carry munitions to Brit- 
ain; 44 per cent want the Navy to con- 
voy such vessels; 39 per cent approve 
“complete naval action against Hitler in all 
waters”; 8 per cent favor an AEF to the 
European Continent now, and 66 per cent 
believe that Congress should be asked 
to authorize such steps before they are 
taken. 

At Chicago, Col. Frank Knox’s interven- 
tionist Chicago Daily News surveyed 420 
of the nation’s most prominent educators 
who attended the university’s celebration 
and discovered: 82 per cent believe Hitler’s 
defeat is the world’s most important prob- 
lem; 70 per cent favor going to war if nec- 
essary to prevent a Hitler victory over 
Britain; 84 per cent approve President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy, and 81 per cent 
believe that, if the democracies win, the 
most necessary single step to insure future 
world peace would be the creation of a new 
League of Nations, with the United States 
as a member. 

While these Americans were thus ex- 
pressing their opinions, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh reiterated his at an American First 
rally at Fort Wayne, Ind., where he 
warned: “It may be my last address. How 
much longer free speech will be possible 
in the United States, I do not know. But 
I do know that an Administration which 
can throw this country into undeclared 
naval war against the will of our people 

. . can by similar methods prevent free- 
dom of speech among us. There are many 
signs that such action may be taken in 
the near future.” Declaring, in his first 
address since he accused the Jews of “agi- 
tating for war,” that “I do not know of a 
single statement I have made that has 
been proven false,” the aviator charged 
that cancellation of the 1942 Congressional 
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Secretary Knox, the New Deal’s trial balloonist 


elections “may not be many steps ahead on 
the road our President is taking us.” 

Simultaneously, Wendell L. Willkie was 
mobilizing the Republican party for those 
very elections. Asserting in an American 
Magazine article that he was “disgusted” 
with the Administration’s handling of de- 
fense and “sickened by the amount of sheer 
political finagling” indulged in by both 
parties, the 1940 GOP Presidential candi- 
date urged his party to “clean house of 
mere political obstruction and obstruction- 
ists and the remnants of an outdated Tory- 
ism.” 


The Roach Front 


As the American defense effort pounded 
forward last week, the long arm of Hitler- 
ism reached out all unwittingly to protect 
another German minority, and there was 
rejoicing in local colonies of German cock- 
roaches (Blattella germanica) and their 
colleagues, the oriental, tropical, Austra- 
lian, and American roaches. For the steel 
mills of the “arsenal of democracy” called 
for ton upon ton of fluor spar for produc- 
Ing special steels, and the OPM granted 
them a priority on the mineral; thus de- 
priving the exterminating industry of the 
Taw material for sodium fluoride, the most 
efficacious roach poison. What it all boiled 
down to was that, in the opinion of official 
Washington, it is going to be more im- 
portant to exterminate the Miles germani- 





cus, which is even more numerous, than 
it will be to keep the Blatella germanica 
down. 

Thoroughly alarmed, the exterminators 
maintain that they are essentially a de- 
fense industry, since they preserve food 
supplies and cut down the spread of dis- 
ease, and point out that their require- 
ments are so small as to constitute no ob- 
struction to the main effort. To continue 
effective operation, they say, they must 
have sodium fluoride, for substitutes have 
produced only indifferent results. Spark- 
plugged by their trade association, the Na- 
tional Pest Control Association, the 1,000 
exterminating companies are endeavoring 
to secure a few days’ output of fluor spar 
so they can pile up the 10,000-odd tons of 
sodium fluoride which they will need in 
the next year. And if the OPM does not 
heed the multitude of statistics and charts 
which are being prepared, the pest-control 
people think they will be able to supple- 
ment them with a multiude of roaches in 
the very near future. 
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Policy Bellwether? 


Bar Address Raises Question 
of Knox’s Status With F.D.R. 


Col. Frank Knox has always hankered 
for a fight. In 1898 the onetime Boston 
newsboy left the Alma College, Mich., 
football team flat to join Teddy Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders. In 1917, although 
too old at 43 for officers’ training camp, 
the successful Manchester, N.H., pub- 
lisher enlisted, went to France, -slogged 
through the Argonne, and came back to 
the newspaper business a major. Not even 
peace could cure the lifelong Republican’s 
zest for battle. When, a year after he took 
over the moribund Chicago Daily News, 
the New Deal came into power, Knox 
trained his journalistic big guns on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt with such zeal the GOP 
picked him as Alf M. Landon’s running 
mate in 1936. Not long after, however, 
the veteran of San Juan -Hill discerned a 
bigger target: Adolf Hitler. 

In the summer of 1940 Mr. Roosevelt 
rewarded the publisher for his yeoman’s 
work in behalf of a two-ocean Navy, an 
adequate defense, and collective security 
against aggressors by naming Knox Sec- 
retary of the Navy, at the same time 
calling another Republican, Henry L. 
Stimson, to head the War Department. 
Knox promptly began plugging for bolder 
measures than the Administration had yet 
asked for, and noninterventionists dubbed 
him the bellwether of the “war party.” 

Time and again the bellicose Secretary 
appeared to justify the charge. He urged 
the trading of over-age destroyers before 
the step was taken. He went to bat for 
Lend-Lease, and it became law. Last 
month he called for repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act, and newspaper correspondents 
nodded knowingly. Last week, speaking 
before the American Bar Association in 
Indianapolis, he opined that “we shall 
proceed from one measure to another 
measure until we have taken adequate 
steps to bring defeat to the legions of 


- Hitler and his satellites in Italy and Ja- 


pan.” Knox went on to urge a 100-year 
alliance between Britain and the United 
States to police the world. 

Again the noninterventionist high com- 
mand charged that the Navy chief had 
let a Rooseveltian cat out of the bag. 
Washington correspondents, to most of 
whom the Secretary’s name had become 
anathema, were not so certain that Knox 
spoke for the White House. Some even 
suggested that Mr. Roosevelt was growing 
a trifle weary of his Rough Rider. 


Significance 


The gist of Knox’s speeches, like those 
of all Cabinet officers, is submitted to the 
White House for approval in advance. 
That applies to the Indianapolis speech. 
There is no reason to suppose, therefore, 
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...and Jay C. Flippen were targets of Broadway Rose’s wiles 


that the President disapproves of the 
sentiments his Secretary expresses from 
time to time, particularly as they happen 
also to be Mr. Roosevelt’s sentiments. 
There was nothing in the Bar Association 
speech, for example, that had not been 
covered in the Fireside Chats of May and 
September and formalized in the Atlantic 
Charter signed by the President and Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill. 

On the other hand, only two men are 
in a position to bind the Chief Executive 
by their utterances on foreign policy: 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull and, in his 
absence, Under Secretary Sumner Welles. 
Hence Mr. Roosevelt is in a position to 
use men like Knox for jobs which, in 
nautical terms, might be likened to scout- 
ing operations. If they run into “a strong 
enemy force,” in this case too much ad- 
verse public opinion, the matter is dropped; 
if they find the signs propitious, the Ad- 
ministration’s “battle fleet” moves in. 

The reports that the President is dis- 
satisfied with Knox and would even like 
to dismiss him are 50 per cent wishful 
thinking. The other 50 per cent may or 
may not be red herring. It would be to the 
Administration’s advantage to have. iso- 
lationist’s lulled by the thought that the 
“warmongering” is being done by men 
who are on their way out anyway. 


Rose in Jug 

As many a small town has cherished its 
“village idiot,” New York for years has 
put up with a raucous, bedraggled female 
in faded calico and scuffed red bedroom 
slippers called Broadway Rose. 

As Anna Dyn, the nightmarishly home- 
ly daughter of a retired Brooklyn push- 
cart peddler, the Rose invaded the theater 
district a dozen years ago, a stage-struck 
autograph hunter of 17. Almost immedi- 
ately she discovered her talent: she was 
such a pest that people obliged her to get 
her out of their sight. The Rose began 
asking for money instead of autographs. 
So well did her technique work that soon 
she was accepting only folding money, or 
“cabbage.” By the time she was 20 she 
had prospered to a point where she could 
afford to refuse donations from small fry 
with the admonition: “Go get yourself a 
reputation, jerk, before Ill take your 
scratch.” 

The legend grew, and with it the Rose’s 
bankroll. Celebrities quailed at her glance. 
Once Jack Dempsey fled his own eating 
establishment as she entered to put the 
whammy on his customers. Broadway 
horse players reverently estimated the 
Rose’s annual take all the way from 
$2,000 to $10,000. Coppers, in particular 
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one Officer Louis Unger, fumed helplessly, 
Last month the Rose rated what many 
of her victims would have given their eye- 
teeth for: a full-dress article in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

Last week, however, the Rose crowded 
her luck. Shuffling into the Turf Chop 
House on Times Square, she sidled up to 
a patron who was quietly and unobtrus- 
ively working on a morsel of cow. “Dar- 
ling!” she shrieked, thrusting her face into 
that of her startled victim. Noting that 
the man had almost swallowed his fork, 
Patrolman Unger, who happened to be 
on the premises, followed the Rose to 
Lindy’s, haunt of Broadway’s self-con- 
scious great. As she stationed herself on 
the pavement and began squawking lewd 
greetings at the guests, Unger moved in. 

In West Side Court next morning, Mag- 
istrate William Northrup, whom the Rose 
had addressed variously as “louse,” “slob,” 
and “jerk,” unimpressed by the fame of 
New York’s No. 1 panhandler, gave Anna 
Dym 30 days in the workhouse. 





Week in the Nation 


Revier: President Roosevelt’s special 
committee investigating the 700 war re- 
lief agencies which have raised $90,000,000 
here since the European conflict broke out 
recommended that a central advisory body 
be set up for each country benefited to 
prevent existing duplication and waste. 


Envoy: Arthur Bliss Lane, Yale-edu- 
cated career diplomat and former Minister 
to Yugoslavia, whose use of a grand piano 
as an improvised air-raid shelter helped 
him survive the bombing of Belgrade, was 
appointed Minister to Costa Rica. 


IMPEACHMENT: Convicted of miscon- 
duct and maladministration in connection 
with pardon applications, on which he 
boasted he never voted adversely, in 
Massachusetts’ first impeachment trial in 
116 years, Daniel H. Coakley, 75-year-old 
Boston Democratic politician, was ousted 
as Governor’s Councilor by the State 
Senate and forbidden to hold any state 
position in the future. 


Primary: Rep. Martin L. Sweeney, isola- 
tionist Ohio Democrat, polling only 32,296 
votes, was defeated in a nonpartisan pri- 
mary which named as contestants for the 
Cleveland mayoral election in November 
Frank J. Lausche, Democratic former 
Common Pleas judge, who received 68,013, 
and Edward Blythin, Republican, last Jan- 
uary appointed mayor to succeed Sen. Har- 
old H. Burton. Blythin got 46,973 votes. 


Rescue: George Hopkins, daredevil 
Texas parachutist who once served as in- 
structor in the RAF, was rescued by 
mountain climbers from the 1,280-foot 
sheer-sided Devil’s Tower in Wyoming 
where he landed by parachute Oct. 1 to 
win a $50 bet. 
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Reds Step Up Counterthrusts 


in Face of New Nazi Pressure 


Switch in German Strategy 
Sends Pincer Drive on Moscow; 


Fury Around Leningrad Grows 


Adolf Hitler returned to the Russian 
front and the “greatest battle in history” 
immediately after his speech in Berlin (see 
page 33). His statement that great opera- 
tions had been set in motion in the previ- 
ous 48 hours caused the Nazi press to break 
out in ominous speculations that the Ger- 
man Armies were at last ready for a great 
pincers movement against Moscow. The 
American and British missions (see page 
54) were advised to leave the Soviet capi- 
tal while it was still possible. 

At the Fiihrer’s field headquarters, on 
the great operations maps that hang in a 
special map tent, general-staff officers 
planned the next moves against the Soviet. 
According to London reports, these had 
already begun and included the double 
drive against Moscow of which Berlin had 
hinted. But there was little disposition 
among the Nazis to look on even such a 
campaign as the end of the war. In a 
widely published article in German papers, 
Colonel Scherff of the general staff flatly 
predicted that the struggle in Russia 
would still be in progress in the summer 
of 1942. Meanwhile, the chief fighting last 
week took place on two fronts, the 
Ukraine-Crimean area in the south and 
the Leningrad sector in the north. 


South 


In the Ukraine the first flurries of snow 
powdered the black earth last week, her- 
alding a winter that appeared to be more 
unseasonably early than in the Moscow and 
Leningrad regions. Combined with Rus- 
sian counterattacks along the entire south- 
em front, this was good news for the 
Soviets. But it was accompanied by 
ominous reports that the Nazis were al- 
ready within artillery range of Kharkov. 

-The German assault on the Crimea, 


however, came to a temporary standstill. 


On the 4-mile-wide Perekop Isthmus, the 
Nazis broke through the Red defenses, 
then were driven back in a fierce battle. 
Farther to the east, the Russians launched 
counterattacks against German forces that 
had previously driven to the Sea of Azov. 
The battle took place in a grim region 
strewn with crumbling prehistoric fossils 
and swept by fetid winds from the Sivash 
Sea, a stagnant, salty body of water pop- 
ularly known as the Putrid Sea, which 
lies along the Crimean coast and is sep- 
arated from the Sea of Azov by sand bars. 

Even in besieged Odessa, the Russians 


were on the offensive, and attacks forced 
back Rumanian and German troops. At the 
same time, the Rumanians admitted that 


their own casualties, in the limited opera-— 


tions in which they have taken part, 
amounted to 111,000 dead, wounded, and 
missing. They also confessed that Rus- 
sian bombing had inflicted $3,000,000 
worth of damage on the Ploesti oil center 
and that 10 per cent of the Soviet para- 
chutists dropped in Rumania were still at 
large. 

Even in Kiev, captured two weeks ago, 
the Soviet still struck at the Germans. 
Large buildings all over the city suddenly 
blew up. The Reds had left concealed 
mines with the obvious objective of trap- 
ping as many Germans as possible. One 


structure that exploded was the ancient 
Citadel. The golden domes and white build- 
ings of Kiev, on a bluff above the Dnieper, 
made this the most beautiful of Russian 
cities. It still hasn’t been revealed how 
much damage was done during the siege 
and capture, but Nazi reports last week im- 
plied that this had been less than the 
destruction from mines left behind by the 
Russians. 


North 


Another epic week passed in the siege 
of Leningrad, with the Germans no nearer 
success than before. The Nazis continued 
to subject the city to bombing attacks and 
even claimed that they were able to shell 
the great Kiroff munitions works, which 
employs 45,000. Russian warships anchored 
in the deep Neva River replied to the Ger- 
man fire. From the vast Field of Mars in 
the heart of the city, once a parade ground 
for Czarist troops, Soviet pursuit planes 
took off to repel German bombers. But 
most of the fighting went on in the coun- 
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The fali of Petrozavodsk threatens Russia’s north communication lines 





try immediately surrounding Leningrad, a 
land of reclaimed marshes, Soviet hous- 
ing projects, and villas that belonged to 
the Romanofis. 

There, the Soviets have constructed line 
after line of fortifications. The Germans 
have described them as consisting cf well- 
camouflaged concrete pillboxes having walls 
6 feet thick and gun embrasures of steel. 
Tank traps, 6 feet deep and 9 feet wide, 
were scattered everywhere, and all roads 
were blocked by barriers a yard high. Be- 
hind the fortifications ran a belt railway 
on which the Soviet armored trains con- 
ducted a sort of shuttle shelling of the Ger- 
man lines. 

Particularly heavy fighting occurred in 
the little waterside town of Oranienbaum. 
The Germans laid down a heavy artillery 
barrage on it and the formal park that 
slopes in two levels to the Gulf of Fin- 
land. They also threw shells across the 
water to the fortress of Kronstadt, which 
still functions as the home base of the Rus- 
sian Fleet. More battles took place farther 
south at Krasnoe Selo., The Germans 
claimed to have captured the town, where 
the guards regiments of the czars had had 
a maneuvering ground and the imperial 
dairy farm had been located. 

The battle for Leningrad’s suburban for- 
tifications also swirled around Tsarskoe 
Selo, the site of the old imperial summer 
residence. The Reds have renamed it Dyet- 
skoe Selo (the Children’s Village), and 
sick children are housed in most of the 
elaborate buildings. But the palace of 


Nicholas II was left as it was by the Bol- 
sheviks, the little bedroom of the former 
Czar and his wife with its two plain brass 
beds and hundred of ikons being exhibited 
to tourists as an example of the atmosphere 
of medieval superstition in which the rul- 
ers lived. 

The Germans admitted the power of the 
Russian counterattacks from Leningrad 
but claimed that they had all been re- 
pulsed. The Soviet, however, asserted that 
the railway to Vologda, which passes 
through the vital junction of Schliisselburg, 
was still open and that the Nazis had no- 
where penetrated closer than 20 miles to 
Leningrad. 

An Italian correspondent with the Finns 
northwest of Leningrad summed up the 
siege: “The city is an immense fortified 
place in which everyone carries a rifle and 
lives on soldier’s rations. When I asked a 
Finnish general how much longer Lenin- 
grad could hold out, he answered: ‘No one 
has the slightest idea. Leningrad is more 
hostile, more impenetrable than ever. The 
cold is already sharp. We are confronted 
with winter on the battlefield’.” 


Finns 


The biggest victory on the eastern front 
last week was won by the Finns. They 
drove from Lake Ladoga to Lake Onega— 
the largest bodies of water in Europe ex- 
cept for the Caspian Sea—and captured 
Petrozavodsk, the capital of Soviet Karelia 
and a city of 100,000 population. But the 
strategic and political results of this action 
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were out of all proportion to the intrinsic 
importance of Petrozavodsk. 

The city’s capture cut one of the most 
modern railways in Russia in two— the 
Leningrad-Murmansk line. This was built 
during the World War for the special pur- 
pose of transporting supplies sent by the 
Allies to the warm-water port of Mur. 
mansk. For a large part of the way it was 
constructed on treacherous Arctic tundra 
that was apt to cave in during the sum- 
mer. But the Soviets put it into first-class 
operating shape, and one of their crack 
trains ran from Leningrad to Murmansk 
and was called The Polar Star. 

Petrozavodsk’s fall also cut the Baltic- 
White Sea canal. This was begun by the 
czars and finished by the Soviets. It ac. 
commodates vessels of fairly deep draft 
and follows the Neva River to Lake La- ° 
doga, thence along the Svir River to Lake 
Onega, and from there is a man-made ditch 
to the White Sea. 

Politically, Petrozavodsk represented the 
first Finnish conquest of importance be- 
yond the 1939 frontiers of their country. 
As such, it automatically disposed of any 
question of arranging an armistice between 
Finland and the Soviet. Presumably, the 
Finns will now press their claim to Soviet 
Karelia, a region only partly inhabited by 
Finns and thoroughly communized. All this 
raised, in an acute form, Finland’s rela , 
tion not only to Russia but to Britain and 
the United States. And last week the Finns 
were apparently preparing to reject a Brit- 
ish warning against further participation 
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Guerrilla fighters: men and women of the Soviet read an oath to defend their land with their lives 











“Wonderful, how All Three 
Tastes Agree!” 


Scotch, Rye and Bourbon drinkers 
are swinging to Seagram’ s V.O. 


Canadian Whisky at its Finest! 
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More and more people who have been used 

to the finest imported whiskies are swinging 

over to Seagram's V.O. It has a lightness that 

delights the Scotch drinker, a mellowness 

. that Bourbon men enjoy and the clean taste 

The Only Popular that pleases Rye drinkers...plus a very special 


. , character all its own. 
Canadian Whisky Now 7 years old—lighter, finer, more deeply 


satisfying than ever—blended from Seagram's 

v4 ee old vast treasure of rare old stocks—Seagram’s 
V.O. is Canadian Whisky at its finest. Ask 
for this rare imported whisky tonight. 
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Say Seagram’s V.O. and be Sure! 
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THE NATIONS OLDEST MOTOR CARB 


NEW OLDSMC 











SPECIFICATIONS 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE, 





PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR “42”! Proved in the hands of more than 130,000 ~ 


we owners—and still further improved for 1942- Z 
HY DRA-= M ATIC Oldsmobile’s world famous Hydra-Matic Drive 4 

now enters its third great year. With no clutch | 

to press and no gears to shift by hand, it adds 

DRI V E immeasurably to driving efficiency—saves time 
and conserves energy for the driver — reduces qf 


THE GENERAL MOTORS CONTRIBUTION TO gasoline consumption by 10 to 15 per cent. 


SIMPLER, SAFER, MORE EFFICIENT DRIVING ! * Optional at extra cost on all models. 
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CANNON FOR FIGHTING PLANES ~ 
SHELL FORTHE ARTILLERY 


Defense comes first, with Oldsmobile! From Olds’ 


50-acre manufacturing arsenal at Lansin 


gan are pouring large-caliber artillery shell at a 
rate of many thousands a day —while in a newly 
equipped Oldsmobile ordnance plant, automatic air- 
plane cannon are now going into mass production, 
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EVEN BETTER LOOKING, EVEN 

BETTER ZASTING, EVEN BETTER 

BUILT THAN ANY OLDSMOBILE 
IN 44 VEARS / 


WHETHER it’s shell and cannon for the 
army and air corps, or motor cars for 
the folks at home, you can always count 
on Oldsmobile! The nation’s oldest motor 
car institution has been serving the needs of the 
American public, dependably, since 1897. And 
today, Oldsmobile offers, along with its large- 
scale output of arms and ammunition, a new car 
for the nation—the Olds ““B-44.”’ 


This new automobile is built to keep America 
on the move—to step up the tempo of getting 
things done. It is ““stamina-styled” in a bold new 
military mode. It has new “Double-Duty” 
bumpers, new ‘‘Fuselage”’ fenders, new ‘‘Dread- 
naught” frame and an engine of greater “‘fire- 
power,” combining alert action with long-time 
dependability and rigid economy. Down to the 
last detail, it is traditionally and truthfully ““Olds- 
mobile” in quality. 

Your Oldsmobile dealer is now ready to show 
you this new “Olds-quality” car. Priced below 
your expectations. Available in five new series— 
two Sixes and three Eights—all offering Hydra- 
Matic Drive. 





FOU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON OLDSMOBILE 
IT’S QUALITY-BUILT TO LAST 3 
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From an original painting for Columbia Records by Carl Erickson 





“MY FIRST COLUMBIA RECORDS — 
‘DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT’—HOW LIFELIKE THEY ARE!” 


“(\[OW, for the first time, I hear my own 

voice on Columbia Masterworks. In 
my new recording I sing “The Daughter of 
the Regiment’—and it is like magic. So 
real, so true to life, so clear! 

“When I listen to my good friends of the 
Metropolitan on Columbia records, I feel 
as though I am standing by their sides 
on the stage! Have you heard Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Lotte Lehmann? Such rich tone 
—is it not so? 

“As it is with my beloved opera, so it is 
with symphonies and instrumental works. 
That same dazzling clarity! These Columbia 
Masterworks are indeed great music. Bravo, 
Columbia!” 


FULL-DIMENSIONAL TONE IS HERE! 
Here’s the secret of that rich tone Miss 
Pons applauds in Columbia records. A new 


Columbia process eliminates at least 55.3% 
of the surface noise. (These measurements 


® 
MASTERWOR 


were taken by the head of an independent, 
non-commercial communications labora- 
tory.) Thus Columbia alone makes it possi- 
ble to turn up the tone control of your 
machine and play Columbia Masterworks 
with concert-hall realism ... bringing you 
all the lovely, “high-frequency” overtones 
essential to complete tonal beauty. 

No more need to blot out rich, exquisite 
overtones in order to blot out surface noise! 
No more flat, lifeless “one-dimensional” tone! 


SURFACE NOISE REDUCED 55.3% 


This exclusive new Columbia process applies 
a layer of fine sensitized material on the sound 
surface...material which would be prohibi- 
tively expensive in solid-stock records. The 
result—a brilliance of tone never before 
achieved —at least 55.3% less surface noise. 

Test it! Listen to the new Columbia 
Masterworks. Then play any old-method 
record at same tone level. Hear the difference! 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @) A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC. 








THESE GREAT 
ADDITIONS TO YOUR 
RECORD LIBRARY 
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Magnificent Lily Pons debut 


LILY PONS, in arias from Doni- 
zetti's “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” with the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra. Lily Pons makes 
her debut on Columbia Records 
in a brilliant album. Here she 
is in the role that completely 
enchanted audiences last year at 
the Metropolitan. A_ true-to-life 
recording of one of the great 
voices of all time. Two 12-inch 
Records, Set x-206....... $2.50 


Captured ...the full power 
of the “1812 Overture” 


ARTUR RODZINSKI and The Cleve- 
land Orchestra: Tchaikovsky’s 
“Overture 1812.” Another great 


Tchaikovsky favorite, 


3 this dramatic successor 
a wv to the stirring “Marche 


Slave” (11567-D). 
Again a superb Rodzinski per- 
formance. Two 12-inch Records, 
Set X-MX-205...eeeeeees $2.50* 


Full-dimensional tonal 
beauty of a great quartet 


THE BUSCH QUARTET: Beethoven’s 
Quartet No. 13, Opus 130, in B 
Flat Major. A Columbia record 
debut of a world-famous 
quartet playing one of 
Beethoven’s sublimely 
beautiful “last quar- 
tets.” Five 12-inch Records, 
Set M-MM-474....eeeee. $5.50* 
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First recording of 
a brilliant symphony 


MITROPOULOS and the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony Orchestra: Mahler's 
Symphony No. 1 in D Major. The 
greatest Masterworks 

&? recording of Mitropou- 
a 3 los brings you, for the 
“* first time, this daring 
and brilliant work ... every or- 


chestral effect magnificently re- 
corded. Six 12-inch Records, 


Set M-MM-469.......--- $6:50* 
* Available in modern automatic 
sequence 
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in the war. The London note had warned 
that Finland was running the risk not only 
of being regarded as Britain’s active enemy 
in the present conflict but at the peace 
table as well. 





Crescendo of Revolt 


Clashes Mount in Nazi Europe, 
With Actual War in Yugoslavia 


The unrest that spread through occupied 
Europe on the heels of the German inva- 
sion of Russia took a new form last week. 
Hitherto the Nazis had primarily had a 
policing job in coping with sporadic out- 
breaks. Last week, however, Berlin admit- 
ted that the revolt had reached such pro- 
portions that at least 1,000 civilians had 
been executed, and on one front—dismem- 
bered Yugoslavia—actual military opera- 
tions were under way again. 


Ba.kans: The well-armed Serbian guer- 
rillas, operating from mountain hide-outs 
in former Yugoslavia, gave Axis occupa- 
tion forces the most trouble. When exe- 
cuted rebels were strung up in public 
squares, the Serbs warned that they held 
650 German soldiers as prisoners who 
would be killed if the executions con- 
tinued. The Nazis shelled four towns with 
howitzers and blasted them with stukas, 
then threatened to shell Belgrade. Finally, 
an entire Nazi panzer division of about 
12,000 men was reported en route to Bel- 
grade to try to mop up the guerrillas. Mos- 
cow claimed that Russian bombers were 
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Is the Moscow pincer next? 
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Both the hidden and _ exposed 
moves on the chessboard of war indi- 
cated, several days before Hitler’s an- 
nouncement of the launching of “an op- 
eration of gigantic proportions,” that a 
great new German drive was in the 
making. There were two general plans 
open to the German High Command, 
after completing the drive into the 
Donets Basin: one southward toward 
the Caucasus, and the other northward 
in the triangle Kharkov-Leningrad- 
Moscow. 

In the original German three-pronged 
offensive initiated against the regions of 
Leningrad, Moscow, and the Ukraine, a 
certain independence of movement was 
necessary until the Pripet Marshes had 
| been passed. Now that a line of inter- 
) communication and supply has been es- 
tablished east of the marshes linking the 
Ukraine, Smolensk, and _ Leningrad 
armies, these forces can be employed in 
a coordinated offensive against a com- 
} mon objective. 

In the Leningrad sector, the German 
pressure has lessened, either from losses 
sustained in storming the fortified area 
or as a result of the Russian counterof- 
) fensive. But more probably this lack 
of an all-out effort in the siege opera- 
tions is due to a change in the master 
plan resulting from the successes in the 
Ukraine. 

On the central front, where originally 
the major attack was pointed at Mos- 
cow, the Germans were probably slowed 
down by what Hitler called, in his 
speech of last week, the “gigantic prep- 
arations” of the Russians. Specifically, 
the slowing down of this German drive 
was due in the main not only to the 
Russian counterattacks but to the inef- 
fectiveness of the small spearhead drives 
of the German mechanized forces in 
their encircling tactics. This type of 
tank employment, used so successfully 
in Norway, the Low Countries, and 
France, failed in this region principally 
because the Russian forces and parti- 
sans (guerrillas) were able to overpower 
these small and widely separated de- 
tachments. 

In the Ukraine, profiting by the les- 
sons of the failure on the central front 
of the small spearhead drives, the Ger- 
mans pushed the offensive against Kiev 
and then through the Ukraine with a 
number of large self-contained mech- 
anized units, operating on wide arcs in 





All Roads Lead to Moscow 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U‘S.A. Retired 


the greatest pincers movement they had 
ever attempted. 

This pincer movement, trapping the 
Russians behind Kiev, succeeded on a 
tremendous scale — possibly greater 
than the Germans expected. Marshal 
Budenny’s armies were almost de- 
stroyed. And the Germans conse- 
quently now are able to shift their 
main effort back on Moscow, rather 
than try the more difficult winter at- 
tack on the Caucasus. 


Unless the German Army besieg- 
ing Leningrad is made free, the great 
encircling maneuver to pinch off Mos- 
cow must be initiated from the south. 
Here the Army of the Ukraine, rehabil- 
itated and reorganized, flushed with 
Victory, already has its van in motion 
beyond Poltava. Never before in this 
campaign has the Red Army been in 
such a disadvantageous and dangerous 
strategical position. With the Ukraine 
in German hands, the Russian forces 
engaged in local countermovements 
could be flanked from the south and the 
Soviet Armies, from Kharkov to Lenin- 
grad, flanked in echelon and forced to 
fight without being able to support each 
other. 

The Germans can strike north or 
south, But a movement to the south be- 
yond the Crimea would not only greatly 
lengthen the German front and call for 
more troops and more planes, but would 
be initiating a campaign out of geo- 
graphical cooperative reach of the cen- 
tral and northern forces. Besides, a 
thrust toward the Caucasus at this time 
would, in effect, open a second front, 
with a dangerous extension of commu- 
nicating and supply lines. 

The oil-fields goal lies behind the 
Caucasus Mountains, a barrier similar 
to the Pyrenees, with railways skirting 
the sea ends of the range and with dif- 
ficult routes over the passes. Therefore, 
any land expedition in that direction 
must be coordinated with a supply 
route over the Black Sea. To attain 
this passage, the Crimea must be oc- 
cupied, Sevastopol reduced, and the 
Russian Fleet in these waters destroyed 
or captured. But winter is setting in, 
and Moscow is now easier prey to stalk 
than the distant oil fields lying beyond 
the snowbound mountains of the Cau- 
casus and the difficult wintry waters of 
the Black Sea. 
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Calendar of the War 
1939 


On Sept. 1 Hitler invaded Poland, and 
two days later France and Britain de- 
clared war on Germany. Russia invaded 
Poland on Sept. 17, and Poland surren- 
dered unconditionally Sept. 27. On Nov. 
30 Russia invaded Finland, getting terri- 
torial gains in the peace of March 13, 
1940. 


1940 

Between April 9 and June 2 Germany 
successfully invaded Denmark,: Norway, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Despite defeat, four-fifths of the 
BEF was evacuated from Flanders. Italy 
entered the war on June 10, and by June 
24 France, with Pétain as Premier, had 
accepted the Italo-German armistice 
terms. Russia seized Northern Bukovina 
and Bessarabia from Rumania June 28; 
the British attacked and rendered useless 
a major part of the French Fleet July 3. 
The German air offensive, begun against 
Britain on Aug. 8 and continued through 
September, failed to break British mor- 
ale. Italy conquered British Somaliland 
and invaded Egypt Aug. 19-Sept. 14. 
Between Sept. 27 and Nov. 24 German 
diplomacy and threats brought Japan. 
Hungary, Rumania, and Slovakia into 
the Axis alliance. Italy’s invasion of 
Greece, started Oct. 28, was thrown 
back into Albania; and the British of- 
fensive from Egypt begun Dec. 9, 
reached Bengasi, Libya, by Feb. 6. 


1941 

On March 11 the Lend-Lease Act was 
signed. Italo-German forces drove the 
British from Bengasi back to Egypt be- 
tween April 3-13. Hitler’s 26-day con- 
quest of Yugoslavia and Greece ended 
May 1. On April 13 a Russo-Japanese 
neutrality pact was signed. Between 
April 19-May 31 the British quelled an 
Iraqi uprising. On May 10 Hess flew to 
Britain. The British abandoned Crete to 
the Nazis on June 1. Between June 8- 
July 12 the Allies conquered Syria. Hit- 
ler attacked Russia June 22, and on July 
12 London and Moscow pledged mutual 
aid. On July 7 the United States occu- 
pied Iceland. Japan completed occupa- 
tion of Indo-China by July 23. On Aug. 
14 Churchill and Roosevelt announced 
an eight-point “Atlantic Charter.” Fran 
ended resistance to Anglo-Russian forces 
on Aug. 73. On Sept. 11 President Roose- 
velt ordered the U.S. Navy to “shoot on 
sight” at Axis warships. 

Last Week 

Sept. 29—Anglo-American commission 
on aid to Russia began sessions in Mos- 
cow. 

Sept. 30—Churchill reviewed the war, 
emphasized Britain’s increased strength, 
ana claimed German air supremacy is 
waning. 

Oct. 3—Hitler said in a speech at Ber- 
lin that Russia was “already broken”; 
executions in several conquered coun- 
tries, and military actions in Serbia, were 
being used to curb growing anti-Nazi 
unrest. 
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The London Daily Mirror 


Flame of revolt: a British version of unrest in Europe 


helping the Serbians and listed extensive 
damage suffered by the Germans. 

The Italians were using bombers and 
also warships against Serb rebels in Dal- 
matia and Montenegro. Dr. Anton Pave- 
litch, Croat Quisling, admitted losing 
“some of our best men.” 


Czecus: Berlin claimed that Reinhard 
Heydrich, assistant to Gestapo Chief 
Heinrich Himmler and new “Protector” 
for Bohemia-Moravia, foiled a_ revolt 
planned by a Czech Army group. During 
last week alone Heydrich ordered 162 exe- 
cutions. The victims included Mayor Ota- 





Heydrich, Nazi ruler of the Czechs 


kar Klapka of Prague, members of the 
City Council, high army officers, and off- 
cials. Premier Gen. Alois Elias, also con- 
demned to death, was said to have con- 
fessed guilt and appealed to Hitler for 
clemency. Heydrich appointed a special 
economic command of his police to com- 
bat “economic sabotage,” the chief Czech 
weapon against the Nazis, but still more 
sabotage was reported. 


Pores: A wave of sabotage and guer- 
rilla warfare also swept Poland. In pitched 
battles with rebels 30 Germans were 
killed. The Poles repeatedly cut Nazi com- 
munication lines to the Russian front. An 
important railway bridge was blown up 
and the main line blocked for ten days. 
The executions of more than 150 Poles 
have been announced since the war with 
Russia started. 

A report issued by the Vatican and pub- 
lished in this country last week said that 
more than 40,000 Poles had been executed, 


‘60,000 nut in jails and concentration 


campz, and 1,180,000 made to do forced 
labor for the Reich. The report declared: 
“In exposing all these facts, we have tried 
to be moderate. We need only recall the 
words of Cardinal Mercier of Belgium in 
1914: ‘When we speak of German warfare 
we try to attentuate the impression, for we 
feel that the naked truth exceeds the limits 
of what can be believed’.” 


Norwectians: There was a fierce clash 
between Norwegians and Germans in a 
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town near Trondheim. It began when Ger- 
man soldiers turned on a Nazi broadcast 
in a café and the Norwegians immediately 
left. Sabotage continued, and as a punitive 
measure striking Oslo stevedores were ex- 
iled to Northern Norway. On Oct. 4 Josef 
Terboven, Nazi Commissar, delivered a 
new ultimatum to Norwegian rebels: “Ac- 
cept Germany’s new order and regard Ger- 
many’s enemies as your enemies or face 
obliteration as a national state and pos- 
sible starvation.” He said that Germany 
had sent 55,000 tons of grain to Norway* 
and added: “It is a matter of indifference 
to Germany if some thousands or perhaps 
tens of thousands of Norwegian men, 
women, and children starve and freeze to 
death during this war. If Germany had 
taken advantage of her right—of making 
the occupied countries provide for her 
troops—the hunger in Norway would be 
more terrible than it would be possible to 
imagine.” In London, King Haakon de- 
creed death for all Norwegian Quislings 
who “collaborate” with the Nazis. 


Frencu: On Oct. 4, in the historic Place 
Vendéme, dominated by the 143-foot Na- 
poleon column, in the heart of Paris, a 
Nazi firing squad executed a Frenchman 
for possessing firearms and passing out 
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Paris synagogues in a new anti-Semitic 
outbreak attributed to Jacques Doriot’s 
French Popular party. Another bomb was 
removed from a seventh synagogue be- 
fore it exploded. The six gutted ones in- 
cluded a Byzantine building on the Rue de 
la Victoire, seat of the Jewish Consistory 
and where the Rothschild family wor- 
shiped, and the Sephardic synagogue on 
the Rue Notre-Dame-de-Nazareth, where 
the remains of Jacob Rothschild, founder 
of the French branch of the’ House of 
Rothschild, were destroyed. 

Interior Minister Pierre Pucheu ordered 
the dismissal of 200 Paris gendarmes and 
twenty high police officials. Paul Collette, 
the youth who recently shot ex-Premier 
Pierre Laval and Marcel Déat, two lead- 
ing advocates of Franco-German “collabo- 
ration,” was condemned to death. How- 
ever, Chief of State Marshal Henri Phi- 
lippe Pétain commuted his sentence to 
life imprisonment. Both victims, who re- 
covered, asked that Collette’s life be 
spared. 


Low Counrtriges: Gen. Baron Alexander 
von Falkenhausen, Nazi commander in 
Belgium, ordered fifteen more hostages ar- 
rested because of the recent attacks on 
Germans at Tournai. He also decreed 
death for anyone fleeing the country or 














War Wreckage 


On the night of Oct. 3 lights blazed from 
the long railway pier in the little British 
Channel town of Newhaven. It was the 
first time since the beginning of the war 
that the blackout had been lifted in this 
terminus, from which thousands of vaca- 
tioners once left in the cross-Channel boats 
for the Continent. But this time only two 
ships, the St. Julien and the Dinard, lay 
at the pier and they were painted a gleam- 
ing white with great red crosses embla- 
zoned on their funnels. And the passengers 
looked more ready for a trip across the 
Styx with Charon than for anything else. 

They were part of the war wreckage— 
German prisoners so badly disabled that 
they would fight no more. Some were car- 
ried aboard on stretchers; the blind were 
led up the gangplank, and others walked 
with the stiff jerkiness of men with arti- 
ficial legs. On the opposite side of the 
Channel, at Dieppe, 1,500 British disabled 
and noncombatant prisoners awaited ex- 
change under the first such international 
agreement of the present war. 

But on the day the exchange was sup- 
posed to take place, the tenuous contacts 
between the British and German Govern- 
ments—arranged through neutral Switzer- 
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WAR 


Evidently the Italians have been 
smarting under the losses inflicted upon 
their own convoys attempting to run 
the sea between Italy and North Africa. 
So when Italian air reconnaissance re- 
cently reported that a large convoy, 
purported to be carrying supplies from 
Boston to the Near East via the route 
Bermuda-Gibraltar, had entered the 
Mediterranean, it was decided that a 
determined attack should be made upon 
it. 

The attack was made on Sept. 27-28. 
By last week sufficient details had come 

from both London and Rome to show 
that the action had several novel fea- 
tures. In the first place, although Ital- 
ian sea forces are said to have been in 
the vicinity, there is no evidence that 
they tovk part in the first engagement. 
The implication is that the Italians, re- 
membering the rather inglorious defeats 
suffered by their naval craft whenever 
they have encountered the British and 
impressed by the strong British task 
force—stated officially by Rome to have 
consisted of ore battleship, an aircraft 
carrier, an indefinite number of cruisers, 
and ten destroyers—decided to place the 
burden of attack entirely upon the air 
force. And so it turned out. 

In planning the details, the Italians 
must have had in mind the successes 

attendant upon the British use of tor- 
_ pedo planes in the sea war. Torpedo 
planes did most of the damage at Ta- 
ranto on Nov. 11-12, 1940, and played 
a conspicuous part in the battle of Cape 
Matapan last March, when they severe- 
ly damaged the 35,.000-ton battleship 
Littorio. The Bismarck, too, was finally 
knocked out by torpedo-bearing planes, 
and numerous other German naval craft 
have been successfully attacked in the 
same manner off the coast of Norway. 
These incidents must have left a deep 
impression. Anyway, the assault on the 
convoy did develop as a concentrated 
torpedo-plane attack, and although 
bombers were reported on the scene, 
there is no evidence that they took part 
in the engagement. 

In the Italian and British versions of 
the results of this battle, the reports 
are so much at variance that one of 
them must be totally unreliable. Rome 
claimed that the British lost seven ships 
{ sunk and ten damaged—among the 





| Torpedo Plane vs. Warship 
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sunk, three cruisers, and in the damaged 
list, two destroyers, a cruiser and a bat- 
tleship. The Italians claimed that the 
attack forced the convoy to turn back, 
but that evidently was false, since the 
last attack. was made by planes based 
on Sicily, considerably to the eastward 
of Sardinia. 

The official Admiralty report to the 
House of Commons was that a battle- 
ship was struck but not seriously dam- 
aged. One merchant ship was sunk, but 
the safe passage of the convoy was ac- 
complished. The Italian losses were 
stated to be twelve planes lost on Sat- 
urday and one on Sunday. 


This engagement brings out sev- 
eral rather interesting points. The Brit- 
ish, who have mastered the offensive 
torpedo attack by air, showed in this 
action that they also have learned the 
appropriate dispositions of their defen- 
sive escorting forces to counter it. 

As a matter of fact, the mass torpedo 
attack from the air corresponds almost 
exactly to the mass torpedo attack made 
by destroyers and can be handled in 
much the same way. The air offensive 
comes in faster, but no matter from 
what altitude the original approach is 
made, in the final attack the aircraft 
must level off close to the ocean and 
come in on a horizontal plane in order 
not to upset the gyroscope which regu- 
lates the torpedo’s course. 

In this respect it differs from the dive 
bomber, which can attack from any an- 
gle and altitud*, with a speed greatly in 
excess of that uf the torpedo plane. The 
dive bomber is therefore more difficult 
to hit with the anti-aircraft defense bat- 
tery than is the torpedo plane. With 
sufficient numbers of escorting naval 
craft, mounting a heavy battery of anti- 
aircraft guns, and the proper tactical 
distribution around the convoy, it is al- 
most impossible for the torpedo plane to 
make its attack without being subjected 
to a withering fire. 

Reports of most of the bombing at- 
tacks in the war have credited plane fire 
as being more destructive than that of 
anti-aircraft batteries. In the main en- 
gagement on Sept. 27 by. torpedo plane, 
however, the Italian losses were credited 
as five falling to the fighting planes and 
seven to the anti-aircraft battery. 
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pletion of the Canton-Hankow railway in 
1936 boosted its population to 607,000. In 
October 1938 the Japanese advanced to 
within 45 miles of Changsha, and the Chi- 
nese, in an overzealous application of their 
scorched-earth policy, burned the city to 
the ground. In 1939, the Japanese again 
attacked the city of shacks which rose 
over the rubble of Changsha. Although 
reaching the city this time, the invaders 
sustained one of the worst defeats of the 
war, retreating to Yochow, 100 miles to 
the north. 

Chengchow, 500 miles north of Chang. 
sha, is also a historic city, but it achieved 
no particular importance until modem 
times, when it became a rail and aviation 
center as well as a busy wheat, rice, cotton, 
and wool mart. In June 1938 the Japanese 
bombed it severely, but their attempt to 
capture it was thwarted by the Chinese, 
who blasted the dikes of the Yellow River, 
flooding a 10-mile strip that held back the 
invaders till last week. 

Both Chengchow and Changsha last 
week were centers of Japanese attempts to 
wipe out the earlier defeats. The Hunan 
drive was launched on Sept. 18, the anni- 
versary of the Mukden incident, and last 
week the Japanese public was informed 
that Changsha had been captured in a 
spectacular victory that foreshadowed the 
collapse of Free China. To dress up the 
triumph and give the lie to the Chinese, 
who steadfastly denied Changsha had fall- 
en, American correspondents were flown 
over the city, low enough to see Japanese 
troops in the streets. 

Then, abruptly, Col. Hayao Mabuchi, 
director of the intelligence section of im- 
perial headquarters, admitted on Oct. 2 
that the Japanese had withdrawn from 
Changsha. He insisted, however, that it 
was not a defeat, since the army had 
achieved its purpose—the annihilation of 
four Chinese Armies, comprising twenty 
divisions or about 200,000 men. The Chi- 
nese countered with another version: that 
they had unleashed a counteroffensive at 
dawn on Sept. 30, hurled back the invad- 
ers, and inflicted casualties of 79,500, of 
which 33,600 were actually counted on the 
field. 

The Japanese public was next provided 
with news of a Honan drive in which the 
Chinese 98th Army was reported smashed. 
The capture of Chengchow was announced 
on Oct. 4. 

Foreign military observers in Shanghai 
considered that both sides had exaggerated 
their claims in the Hunan operation. Both 
drives were discounted as Japanese politi- 
cal window dressing designed to impress 
Britain and the United States and at the 
same time make Free China more amen- 


‘able to a peace offer. The plan backfired, 


however, when the withdrawal from 


Changsha enabled the Chinese to claim “a 
great victory” and so bulwark their de- 
mands for more Lend-Lease war supplies 
from America. 
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Cannon a the Sky 


RAF Uses Hurricane Fire Power 
on Targets Heretofore Bombed 


Three days before Hitler delivered to 
Germany his version of the progress of the 
war, Prime Minister Churchill gave the 
House of Commons a review of the con- 
flict. By inference, Churchill threw cold 
water on the idea of a British invasion of 
the Continent in the near future. He said 
that Hitler “has divisions, he has weapons, 
and on the mainland of Europe he has 
ample means of transport.” If the Ger- 
mans should go on the defensive in Rus- 
sia, the Prime Minister went on, they 
had the power to conduct a simultaneous 
invasion of Egypt, Spain, and French 
Africa, and Britain itself. 

The warning was a grim attempt to de- 
flate some of the self-confidence and com- 
placency that have grown up in Britain 
since the German attack on the Soviet. 
But Churchill also gave the House a few 
crumbs of comfort. He repeated previous 
assertions that the Battle of the Atlantic 
was swinging strongly in Britain’s favor, 
with sinkings down by two-thirds. And he 
categorically stated that the Reich was 
now suffering from a shortage of airplanes. 

The Germans seemed to confirm his 
words a few nights later. They made the 
heaviest night air raid attempted against 
Britain since last spring. Newcastle was 
the chief target, and bombs crashed down 
in the streets of the coal-mining and ship- 
building center. Several persons were killed 
and many others were wounded. But the 
raid did not approach the big attacks of 
last winter. The Nazis used only 30 to 40 
planes, a tenth of the number employed 
against Coventry. Furthermore, the fact 
that nearly all the attacks last week were 
made on the east coast seemed to indicate 
that the Luftwaffe was drawing on bomb- 
ers stationed in Germany itself. 

Meanwhile, bad weather continued to 
handicap the raids of British bombers on 
the Reich as it has done ever since August. 
Only three big attacks were made. Two 
were on Stettin, one of the main German 
supply centers on the Baltic, and the other 
was on battered Hamburg. 

In the daylight, however, the British in- 
troduced a new wrinkle in air tactics. They 
made mass use of their fighters to attack 
with machine-gun and cannon fire targets 
that would ordinarily be bombed. The ma- 
chines used were mostly the new Hawker 
Hurricanes. These carry either twelve ma- 
chine guns or four cannons, in contrast with 
the eight machine guns of previous models 
(see cover) . Last week they carried out the 
following operations: 

1—Attacked German ships off Cher- 
bourg, damaging them, while in one in- 
stance the power of the cannon fusillade 
actually blew away the bridge of a boat. 

2—Dispersed a formation of eight Nazi 
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RAF bombs find their mark in a daylight raid on occupied France 
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motor torpedo boats in the Channel. Two 
were set afire and the crew of a third was 
swept off the deck and into the water by 
the hail of bullets. 

3—Sank a barge, ; >t an anti-aircraft ship 
afire, and damaged six others with cannon 
fire off the coast of Belgium. 

4—Raked docks at Havre with cannons 
and machine guns and strafed gun posi- 
tions and airdromes in France. 


Australian Shake-Up 


Because Australia’s Parliamentary forces 
are almost equally divided in voting 
strength, the balance of power is wielded 
by two men, both Independents. They 
are: Alexander Wilson, a wheat farmer 
from Victoria’s dust bowl, and Arthur 
William Coles, a chain-store millionaire 
and former Lord Mayor of Melbourne. 
Only with their support has the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Arthur William 
Fadden, backed by a coalition of the 
United Australia and United Country par- 
ties, been able to maintain itself in power 
against the Opposition or Labor party, 
headed by John Curtin. 

This situation produced a tense scene 
*--t week in Canberra, the Australian 
capital. In the House of Representatives’ 
green wood and green leather chamber, 
eyes strayed from the Speaker, seated on 
a replica of the Speaker’s chair in the 
London House of Commons, to the simple 
benches occupied by. Wilson and Coles. 
The government was under fire on its new 
budget of £322,000,000, or about $1,040,- 
060,000, of which £217,000,000 was ear- 
marked for war expenditures. Fadden 
asked not only for a sharp increase in 
income-tax rates but for a system of com- 
pulsory loans which would be nonnegoti- 
able, would bear interest at 2 per cent, 
but would not be redeemable till after the 
war. 

Attacking the budget, Curtin declared 
that the government’s plan would impose 
no hardship on the rich but would de- 
prive workers’ children of bread and shoes. 
Specifically he opposed compulsory loans, 
taxation on incomes down to £150, and the 
“illiberal” treatment of servicemen’s de- 
pendents. The budget allowed only £3 10 
shillings, or $11.30 a week for a woman 
and two children. 

Fadden could muster only 33 votes 
against 34 deployed by Curtin’s Laborites. 
The two Independents, able to tip the 
scale in either direction, voted against the 
government. When the tally, taken on 
Oct. 3, showed 36 to 33, Fadden’s Cabinet 
resigned, and the Governor General, Lord 
Gowrie, commissioned Curtin to form a 
new government. The mandate was carried 
out on Oct. 6. Curtin, in addition to be- 
coming Prime Minister, assumed the post 
of defense coordinator. 

Fadden, 46-year-old former mill clerk, 
who first entered Parliament in 1936, had 
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Prime Minister Curtin of Australia 


the second shortest term as Prime Min- 
ister in Australian history. Succeeding 
Robert G. Menzies on Aug. 28, he held 
office for only 37 days, thus exceeding by 
seventeen days the shortest term, that of 
Sir Earle Page, who was Prime Minister 
for twenty days in April 1939. 

Curtin’s ascendency marks Australia’s 
seventh Labor government since the fed- 
eration in 1901. The party, with a consist- 
ent record of pushing empire defense, has 
made capital of the fact that the Royal 
Australian Navy, as a distinct unit, was 
created under a Labor government. Last 
week Curtin announced his “determina- 
tion to prosecute the war to a victorious 
conclusion.” He was cheered not only by 
his own party but by the defeated Coali- 
tionists. The new head of state, now 56 
years old, was formerly a_trade-union 
official and writer for The West Australia 
Worker. He entered Parliament in 1928. 





Sidelights of the War 


The high metal fences and gates sur- 
rounding Buckingham Palace, the King’s 
residence in London, were removed last 
week. Totaling 20 tons, the metal was a 
contribution toward a national campaign 
for scrap for the manufacture of tanks and 
weapons. 
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q In Australia “cat-eyed” people have 
found a spot in defense organizations. 
Civilian defense workers who have above- 
normal sight in the dark are being classified 
by air-force medical services to help dur- 
ing blackouts, in the belief that they will 
be able to reduce the number of street 
accidents and also increase __ policing 
efficiency. 


«| A new defense against Luftwaffe bomber 
attacks was reported last week in Britain. 
In large industrial centers, vast smoke- 
screens covering many miles were laid 
down at night from sets of smoke-produc- 
ing apparatus stationed all over the coun- 
try for this purpose and manned by sol- 
diers. 


“Instead of the usual 600,000 baby car- 
riages built in Britain every year, there 
will be only 300,000 completed this year. 
The secondhand market is booming. 


€ Hitler’s newspaper, Vélkischer Beobach- 
ter, announced last week that a super liner, 
the Vaterland, is under construction and 
will compete for the Atlantic blue ribbon 
when peace comes. The original Vaterland 
was seized during the last war and became 
the Leviathan. 


€ On Sept. 30 the famous personal column 
of The London Times carried the fol- 
lowing advertisement: “Middle-aged peer, 
peeress, energetic, capable; former with 
military, business experience, good linguist; 
latter good organizer and two half years 
general nursing experience. Desire suitable 
employment together with accommoda- 
tions. No salary.” 


{In a night flight over occupied France 
last week, RAF pilots reported that many 
citizens using flashlights gave the dot dot 
dot dash, or V or Victory, signal when the 
planes passed over their homes. 


4 Heavy RAF raids on Berlin are having 
their effect on the life of the citizens. To 
get people home early, Wagner operas will 
start at 3:30 in the afternoon, the last 
show at the movies will go on at 7 p.m., 
and Germany’s biggest radio stations will 
go off the air at 8:15 so that British pilots 
can’t use the German radio beam to 
direct them to Berlin. 


{ Police in Berlin conducted a big drive 
against profiteering restaurant owners re- 
cently and closed several restaurants, some 
permanently, on charges of raising food 
and liquor prices. Fines ranged from 2,000 
to 18,000 marks. 


{ The witch doctors of Africa have gone 
all out in mumbo jumbo to hoodoo Hitler, 
according to a letter from Nigeria pub- 


‘lished in The New York Sun on St. 30. 


In the Belgian Congo, Angola, Tangan- 
yika, and Kenya the natives are casting 
spells, sacrificing rams, brewing death po- 
tions, and appealing to more than 401 gods 
to kill the Nazi dictator. 
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The most sought-after information in the present phase of 
the war is (1): What has actually happened on the Russian 
front? and (2) What effect is this costly campaign having in- 
side Germany? In the left-hand column below are the excerpts 
from Hitler’s speech on Oct. 3, in which he dismissed the Rus- 


Hitler 


On June 22, in the morning, the greatest battle in the history 
of the world started. Since then something like three and a half 
months have elapsed and here I say this: 

Everything since then has proceeded according to plan. 
During the whole period the initiative has not been taken 
even for a second out of the hand of our leadership. Up to the 
present day every action has developed just as much accord- 
ing to plan as formerly in the east against Poland and then 
against the west and finally against the Balkans. 

But I must say one thing at this point: We have not been 
wrong in our plans. We have also not been mistaken about the 
efficiency and bravery of the German soldiers. Nor have we 
been mistaken about the quality of our weapons. 

We have not been mistaken about the smooth working of 
the whole organization at the front and extending over a gigan- 
tic area in the rear. Neither have we been mistaken about the 
German homeland. 

We have, however, been mistaken about one thing. We had 
no idea how gigantic the preparations of this enemy were 
against Germany and Europe and how immeasurably great 
was the danger, how by the skin of our teeth we have escaped 
the destruction not only of Germany but also of Europe. 

That I can say now. I say it only today because I can say 
that this enemy is already broken and will never rise again ... 

In my opinion this imposes on us only one duty, to strive 
more than ever after our National Socialist ideals. For we must 
be clear on one point. When this war is concluded, it is the 
German soldier who will have won it, the German soldier who 
has come from the peasants and factories, who really represents 
the masses of the people. 

It will have been won by the German home front, with mil- 
lions of men and women work- 
ers and peasants, the creative 
men in the office and in the 
professions. All these millions 
of active people will have won 
it. Those who labor at home 
have the right to know that 
this new state will be built for 
them. 

The experiences of the front 
will produce still more fanatic 
National Socialists. In Ger- 
many the system of justice 
reigns. He who has been able 
to lead, whether in the mili- 
tary, political, or economic 
field, will be equally valuable 
and equally esteemed in Ger- 
many, but just so highly es- 
teemed will be he who put out 
help, without whose assistance the greatest leadership would 
not be capable of anything. That is decisive. 

The German people can be proud today. They have the 
best political leaders, the best generalissimos, the best engi- 
neers and economic organizers, and also the best workmen, 
best peasants, and best people . . . What the German home 
front has achieved and will still achieve will stand before 
history. 





“Taxi to Moscow” 


What Effect Has the Russian War Had in Germany? 


sian war as won and dealt with the German internal strength 
and the relation of the Nazi party and the army. For com- 
parison with this, in the right-hand column is a cable also sent 
on Oct. 3, from NEwsweEEk’s London correspondent giving the 
latest information available there on these two subjects. 


London 

I have seen a written account of a distinguished neutral’s 
observations in Berlin in the last week of August: Pessimism 
and depression are spreading throughout all classes, owing to 
the inability of the German Government to bring hostilities 
to a successful and decisive conclusion. 

The results of the Russian campaign have been greatly 
disappointing. Civil servants had received orders to report in 
Moscow in July. Heresy hunts are being carried on in military 
circles for those responsible for inaccurate information. The 
Germans are nevertheless confident that, despite the necessity 
for a winter campaign, the Russo-German war can eventually 
be brought to a successful conclusion, but only at great cost, 
which in turn would undermine their last chances of over- 
coming the Anglo-American bloc elsewhere. 

All of Germany is at work making equipment for the winter 
campaign in Russia. The naval command is anxious regarding 
the Battle of the Atlantic, which they regard as unsuccessful. 
Raeder has said that nothing further can be achieved unless 
Portuguese bases are made available. The German generals 
conducting the Russian campaign have asked the government 
to concentrate all aircraft production in the east. An official 
report which was intercepted by secret agents of a neutral 
government stated that only second- and third-line aircraft 
were being used in the eastern campaign, as Hitler considers 
it necessary that all modern production be saved for the new 
western air offensive which is scheduled to start as soon as 
sufficient aircraft and crews are available. This has disappointed 
the generals in Russia very much. 

There is widespread discontent in Germany with the restric- 
tions of wartime economy, etc., and general grumbling that 
the war must cease. The widening breach between Hitler and 
Goring is due, not to political 
differences, but to Géring’s 
lack of interest in the war and 
his determination to enjoy lux- 
urious living, which is also the 
case with some of the other 
Nazileaders. He spends his time 
traveling about Germany in a 
luxurious private train with 
three guards of honor, on pure- 
ly private pleasure trips, occa- 
sionally stopping at air-force 
stations to confer decorations. 
He receives other officers in a 
dressing gown, which is much 
resented. Many other Nazi 
leaders are equally irresponsi- 
ble, except those of the SS or- 
ganization, which is still effi- 
cient and much respected. 

Most observers think that Hitler’s chief support, founded 
not upon political reasons but purely patriotic ones, now 
comes from the Prussian military elements and the general 
staff. Hitler is leaning more and more upon the army and less 
upon the party. It is considered possible that another 30th of 
June liquidation may occur as soon as the army considers 
itself sufficiently powerful to force Hitler to get rid of the 
politicians. 
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Quality seal in °42 Autos 
Despite Industry’s Arms Load 


Car Makers Show Genius 
in Meeting Material Shortages; 
New Models Lower, Swankier 


In the spring of 1918, the automobile 
industry had to curtail output despite a 
booming demand, just as it has been doing 
since Aug. 1 this year. However, in those 
final grim days of the World War motor 
makers never were surrounded by as be- 
wildering an array of restrictions upon sales 
and production as now. 

Last week, as the last of the new pas- 
senger-car models were formally intro- 
duced to the public, automobile salesmen 
throughout the nation moaned the can- 
cellation of the New York and Chicago 
shows which had always touched off the 
start of the selling season. No such drastic 
step as the cancellations took place during 
the World War, nor, for that matter, did 
the tax burden saddled upon car buyers 
then ever equal the 7 per cent excise on 
sales that took effect last week. The top 
levy two decades ago was 5 per cent. 

Something entirely new in curbs for the 
industry was the Federal Reserve 
Board order effective Sept. 1 lim- 


some way started vague talk among con- 
sumers about “ersatz” materials, although 
all companies and their engineering staffs 
have repeatedly pointed out that every 
single replacement gives equal or even bet- 
ter performance and endurance. 

As Harlow H. Curtice, Buick president, 
recently declared, many of the changes 
represent improvements that have just 
become practical—the greater use of plas- 
tics and powdered metals being cases in 
point. Still others were either too expen- 
sive or added too much weight for normal 
times. 

In any event the car owners who have 
swallowed this ersatz talk are in for a sur- 
prise when they visit dealer showrooms or 
inspect the new cars at the shows sched- 
uled this week in Baltimore, Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Fresno, Calif. Practically 
all the lines feature much greater stream- 
lining, while most have even more glis- 
tening chromium and many more dazzling 
color combinations than ever before. The 
trend toward the elimination of gearshift- 
ing is accentuated, and many innovations 
to better the ride and improve gas mileage 
are introduced. Because of the replace- 


ments and generally higher costs, prices 
are from 7 to 23 per cent higher than last 
year for the makes that have so far post- 
ed quotations. Line by line, the outstand- 
ing changes in the cars now being offered, 
and the prices thus far announced, which 
include Federal taxes unless otherwise 
stated, are: 


Buick: These cars have been restyled 
and seem almost dead ringers for the low, 
streamlined experimental “Buick dream 
car” designed by Harley J. Earl almost 
two years ago. Compound carburetion, the 
big feature last year, has been improved, 
and the engines also feature a new oil 
cushion finish for bearings surfaces said to 
prolong bearing life. From $1,046 to $2,667, 


Capittac: The bodies are much wider 
and lower. Hood louvres and cow] ventila- 
tor have been removed, adding to the 
sleekness of the lines, with ventilation of 
the interior now coming through ducts 
from the radiator grille. Hydra-Matic 
Drive is again a feature. From $1,520 to 
$4,375. 


CuHEvROLET: In common with others of 
the General Motors lines, the Chevrolet 
features a larger, squarish front end that 
permits improved cooling and lots of trim 
that accounts for a 35-pound weight in- 
crease. New and larger bumpers, featured 
on all GM cars, make them appear more 
massive. Two ingenious accessories are the 
hat holder attached to the dome 
light and a white wheel disk that 





iting installment-sales terms to 
eighteen months and requiring 
a down payment of 3314 per 
cent. 

Overshadowing all these handi- 
caps, of course, were the 26 per 
cent cut in output the OPM or- 
dered for the August-November 
period and the 48 per cent slash 
it slammed on for December. 
These cuts were responsible for 
the discharge of 20,000 Ford Mo- 
tor Co. employes this week. Easily 
the largest “priority layoff” thus 
far, the Ford move will necessarily 
be followed by firings by other 
makers, until the jobless total 
nears 150,000. But, in addition, 
there was one more peculiar quirk 
of fate that tormented the in- 
dustry and salesmen alike. 

Manufacturers voluntarily have 
- developed a long list of replace- 
ments for metals made scarce by 
the defense program, such as 
stampings for zinc die castings, 
cast iron for aluminum pistons and 
engine heads, and chrome and 
molybdenum ssteels for nickel 
steels. These changes have in 
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simulates the soon-to-vanish 
white-walled tires. From $799 to 
$964 (tax figured at the old 314 
per cent rate). 


Curyster: Showing the influ- 
ence of the Thunderbolt, the very 
expensive convertible that high- 
lighted last year’s shows, these 
new cars also are wider and low- 
er, with more massive bumpers. 
Horsepower of the engines has 
been stepped up to 120 in the 6 
and to 140 in the 8. The Fluid 
Drive, standard on the more ex- 
pensive Chryslers and available 
at extra cost on all other cars in 
the family except Plymouth, has 
been improved. 


Crostey: Allotted a larger out- 
put quota this year instead of a 
cut, because of parts already fab- 
ricated, the Crosley announces 
its first all-steel body and has re- 
styled other models. 


De Soto: The engine has been 
stepped up to 115 horsepower 








Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News 


“America’s No. 1 Strong Man” 


from last year’s 105. Headlights 
disappear into the fenders when 
































“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 
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THE HEAT’S ON... 


Today, in the nation’s defense, machine power is just 
as important as man power. Never before has pro- 
duction meant so much to America. 

But as surely as an army travels on its stomach, 
machinery moves only when power is generated ... 
by the steam boiler. 

In common with most sources of power, the steam 
boiler is subject to afflictions—leaks, ruptures and 


breakdowns—which in all too many cases result in 


loss of power and serious delays in production. 

For this reason, Maryland boiler insurance has 
long included the services of boiler inspectors—men 
who stop trouble before it starts—whose inspec- 
tions frequently forestall costly mishaps and save 
the premium cost over and over. 

The work of these men is particularly important 
now to defense production, while “the heat’s on.” 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 





Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Courier-News photos, Blytheville, Ark. 


Cotton-Picking Champ 


Morris Ware of Ruleville, Miss., shown 
at the left with his bride of two weeks, 
won the $1,000 first prize at the second 
national cotton-picking contest held at 
Blytheville, Ark., last week. Ware’s 130 
net pounds for the two hours was beaten 
by several of the 205 contestants, who 
came from eleven Southern states, but the 
quality of his pick gave him the title. The 
Wares will use part of the money for a 
trailer in which they will set up house- 
keeping. Harold Mason of Senath, Mo., 
winner of last year’s contest, finished nine- 
teenth. Above, the contestants are wait- 
ing for the judges to grade their cotton. 





the lights are switched off, giving smooth- 
er lines to the long, low bodies. 


Dopce: The engine’s horsepower has 
been increased from 91 to 105. Like the 
other cars in its family, Dodge has cov- 
ered running boards this year and looks 
much lower from the front end. 


Forp: As changed in appearance as any 
of the new cars, the Fords are lower and 
also boast a squarish front end, with lots 
of trim. A new six-cylinder engine and the 
V-8, both developing 90 horsepower, are 
optional on all models. The aluminum en- 
gine head is replaced by one of cast iron, 
which is said to be more efficient because 
of a new combustion chamber. From $665 
to $1,080, not including taxes. 


Hupson: A new automatic gearshift, 
called the Drive-Master and offered at 
extra cost, is the feature of these lines. 
Another innovation is a radio with a foot- 
control station selector. The bodies are 
longer and lower. 


Lincoutn: The Zephyr’s motor has been 
boosted from 120 to 130 horsepower, 
while the new bodies are notable for the 
complete elimination of all exterior and 


interior door handles, push-button latches. 


being substituted. All Lincolns offer at ex- 
tra cost the Liquamatic Drive, which 
combines a liquid flywheel, automatic 
clutch, and overdrive. 


Mercury: Featuring longer and lower 
bodies and a wider wheel tread front and 
rear, the Mercury also boasts a redesigned 
hydraulic braking system that eases pedal 
pressure. The Liquamatic Drive is avail- 
able. From $995 to $1,215, excluding Fed- 
eral taxes. 


Nasu: These cars are also wider and 
lower, with concealed running boards and 
the prominent name plate a feature. Hav- 
ing introduced its economy “600” series 
only last year, the company is not making 
any radical mechanical innovations in the 
new lines. From $890 to $1,176. 


OtpsmMosie: As restyled, the new Olds 
seems almost built around the big “dou- 
ble-duty bumpers,” which have two sepa- 
rate horizontal bars, and the sweeping 
fenders. Hydra-Matic drive, entering its 
third year, continues the main feature. 


Pacxarp: The extra-streamlined appear- 
ance introduced in the Clipper series ear- 
lier this year, marking a break from the 
company’s traditional lines, is now inject- 
ed into most of the series. Power output 
of all engines has been stepped up by 5 
horsepower. From $1,180 to $3,050. 


Piymovutn: Far heavier-looking, with a 
bluntish front end and lots of trim, the 
Plymouth now has a 95-horsepower en- 
gine, compared with 87 on the 1941 cars. 
The step-up is said to have been made 
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without increasing engine speed so that 
gas economy is greater. Both front doors 
unlock with the ignition key. From $8g5 
to $1,210. ‘ 


Pontiac: The Torpedo lines introduced 
two years ago are more accentuated. The 
front bumper is 4 inches wider; head lamps 
are 10 inches farther apart, and fenders 
are 50 per cent longer. In the mechanical 
way, an improved heater and better brakes 
are stressed. 


Srupepaker: The big feature here js 
the Turbo-matic drive, which combines 
fluid coupling, automatic clutch, and over- 
drive, as an extra-cost accessory. All the 
cars have been designed by Raymond 
Loewy and are long and low. From $785 
to $1,340. 


Wutys: Allotted a larger output this 
year because of its low 1941 model vol- 
ume, Willys has added a chrome strip on 
the radiator and new bumpers. Also new is 
a more efficient manifold heat control. 


Significance 





The brilliance of the new cars in a year 
when the industry is keeping ahead of 
schedule on a $2,500,000,000 armament 
program is attributable to the fact that 
auto improvements are on the drafting 
boards for months and even years before 
their formal introduction. Moreover, since 
only about 15 per cent of the companies’ 
machine tools can be converted to other 
uses, and cars take sheet and strip steel 
rather than the plates and _ structural 
shapes needed for defense, their develop- 
ment and production hasn’t interfered 
with defense assignments. The chromium 
trim and white-walled tires will begin to 
disappear as present supplies of these ma- 
terials are exhausted. 

Certain misapprehensions about all this 
curtailment and conservation need clear- 
ing up. In the first place, the steel, zinc, 
and lead being saved by the industry will 
go to other consumer-goods lines and not 
for armaments, since there is no shortage 
of any of these for defense purposes as 
there is of aluminum and nickel. For an- 
other thing, the concern in political quar- 
ters over the plight of the 150,000 auto 
workers temporarily losing jobs largely 
overlooks the graver problem facing thou- 
sands of salesmen and white-collar work- 
ers. A larger volume of arms contracts and 
stepped-up subcontracting will take care 
of the workers, but such measures will] not 
help white-collar groups. 





Over-All Wage Roof 


Urging prompt enactment of the Ad- 
ministration’s price-control bill early last 
week, Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, warned House 
Banking and Currency Committee mem- 
bers that they could not permit wages 





























ALL THE LIGHTS HAVE NOT GONE OUT... 


In thousands of laboratories... 
despite the national emergency 
...-men work on with the pale 
flame of the Bunsen burner. For 
this is the lamp of research, that 
lights our road and lightens our 
load. Knowing there will always 
be a tomorrow, the men with the 
burner keep looking for better 
ways of alloying steel, better ways 
of baking bread, better ways of 
making dyes, better ways of 
doing everything. 

Today national defense require- 
ments come first with us as they 
do with you. The Keasbey&Matti- 
son plants are tremendously busy 


with defense orders; even with 
new machines, more men and 
plenty of overtime we find it 
increasingly difficult to deliver 
certain products needed by cus- 
tomers in non-defense industries. 
Yet we realize the necessity for 
constantly improving our prod- 
ucts, for giving you better asbestos 
materials ...in the future. 
What can we do to make as- 
bestos serve you better when more 
normal times return ? Our research 
laboratories are busy now, as al- 
ways, seeking ways of making new 
and better products, but your 
specific problems are of the utmost 


importance to us. Would a change 
in one of our products help you in 
overcoming some difficulty that 
arises in your work ? We want your 
problems for our men with the 
Bunsen flame. We will give every 
suggestion thorough consideration 
in the hope that it will prove 
practical from a manufacturing 
standpoint. May we have a letter 
from you? 


Nature made asbestos; Keasbey 
& Mattison has made it serve man- 
kind—since 1873. 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, 


AMBLER, 


PENNSYLVANIA 





and salaries to rise indiscriminately “and 
be realistic about preventing inflation.” A 
few days later Edwin A. O’Neal, president 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
submitted proposals for a curb on wage 
increases. Under Secretary of War Patter- 
son also came out for wage control. And as 
the House committee on Monday began its 
tenth week of contemplation about the 
price bill, one of its members, Rep. Albert 
Gore of Tennessee introduced a measure of 
his own including wages with other prices 
in an over-all ceiling. 

This bill generally would prevent rents, 
as well as wages and prices, from rising 
above levels prevailing in the Oct. 6-12 
week. In addition, it would limit profits on 
defense contracts to 8 per cent. 

These developments revived specula- 
tion as to whether congressmen actually 
might risk what many of them regard as 
political hara-kiri by attempting to check 
the soaring wages. To find out what might 
be included in such a wage ceiling, NEws- 
WEEK asked Bernard M. Baruch, father 
and longtime advocate of the only clear- 
cut program along these lines, and his 
reply was everything: salaries and bo- 
nuses, hourly wages, and rates of commis- 
sion. 

The ceiling on wages, like that on all 
commodities bought or sold, would be 
set at levels prevailing on some arbi- 
trarily selected day. The right to strike, 
as Baruch has testified many times, would 
not be denied and workers could appeal 
for wage adjustments in individual cases. 
Employers and employes would be equal- 
ly liable under such a price-control law as 
would be buyers and sellers. The program 
would be self-policing, Baruch believes, 
largely through the operation of industry 
committees, and would extend down to 
the smallest communities by action of 
state councils of national defense. 





Profits and Praise 


Banks Win Both by Cooperation 
in National Preparedness Program 


In a quiet way the nation’s banks have 
been having an impressive defense boom 
of their own. During the past year, com- 
mercial loans, the principal earning assets 
of weekly reporting member banks, have 
risen by $1,814,000,000, nearly 40 per 
cent, to $6,839,000,000, the highest in at 
least ten years. According to a Federal 
Reserve survey as of last April 30, defense 
loans* accounted for 40 per cent of the in- 





*In World War days banks charged around 
6 per cent interest, but the average return on 
commercial loans today is only 2.55 per cent. 
The rate on defense business is not reported 
separately, but it undoubtedly runs below 2.55 
because most of these loans are secured by 
government contracts and more than three- 
quarters of them mature within a year. 


crease in commercial loans during the pre- 
vious eight months, represented about 8 
per cent of total commercial loans. 

But the defense program has created 
new problems and responsibilities for the 
banks as well as new business. These prob- 
lems were the main topic last week in Chi- 
cago at the 67th and best-attended an- 


nual convention of the American Bankers: 


Association. 

In a tone seldom used by Administra- 
tion spokesmen addressing financiers, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau 
Jr. thanked the 3,800 delegates, represent- 
ing 95 per cent of the nation’s bank re- 
sources, for having been “such real part- 
ners of the government” in cheerfully and 
unselfishly selling Defense Bonds and tax 
anticipation notes and aiding in the con- 
trol of foreign funds. Restating his oppo- 
sition to hoop-la technique, the Secretary 
said the bond program would continue to 
depend heavily on the bankers. Actually, 
they have handled 83 per cent of the 
$1,500,000,000 securities already sold. And 
he urged the delegates to help check in- 
flation at its source by public education 
and by weeding out loan applications for 
non-defense projects involving scarce ma- 
terials. 

In his retiring address, the ABA presi- 
dent, P. D. Houston, chairman of the 
American National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., pledged his colleagues’ full support 
for the Federal program of spreading de- 
fense work to small businesses and areas 
suffering from priorities unemployment. 
His successor, Henry .W. Koeneke, presi- 
dent of the Security Bank of Ponca City, 
Okla., promised that just as the ABA has 
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been doing work for the government that 
was not even thought of twelve months 
ago, it would stand ready to do whatever 
necessary to help the defense program jn 
the year ahead. 

The next ABA chief is a genial 6-footer 
who believes in the future of agriculture 
and the basic importance of small com- 
munities. He himself owns 200 head of 
Hereford cattle and actively supports 4-H 
Club and Future Farmer groups. 

Next year Koeneke will be succeeded 
automatically by W. L. Hemingway, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co. of St. Louis, who moves up 
from second to first vice president. The 
newly elected second vice president js 
A. Lee M. Wiggins, president of the Bank 
of Hartsville, Hartsville, S.C., and, like 
Koeneke, a “grass root” banker. He js 
publisher of a weekly newspaper in his 
home town. 





Telegraph Unity 


Sensitive to fluctuations of general busi- 
ness activity, the telegraph industry was 
hard hit by the depression of 1929-33. It 
never fully recovered, as faster or cheaper 
new communication methods of air mail, 
telephone, and teletypewriter encroached ° 
on its revenues. 

As a remedy for the ailing industry, a 
merger of the two major companies, West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph, was 
proposed to end needless competition and 


duplication of facilities, consolidate assets, 


and cut operating costs while retaining 
volume of business. Permission for a 
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New blood for the ABA: H. W. Koeneke, president; W. L. Heming- 
way, first vice president; A. Lee M. Wiggins, second vice president 
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EK THE WORLD'S FINEST ELECTRIC SHAVER. The success of the new “Foursome” shaver is due in no 


small part to the experience of Remington Rand in developing precision products. Here is another 
oe 


example of the engineering skill that created the printing calculator yo and produced the world’s 


finest writing machine—the Remington Norseless Typewriter. gags “Be It’s the same famous organi- 
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and today 1s contributing to national defense through the manufacture of precision proacts\ fr the 


United States and British Governments. REM [ N GTO N R AN D 


The Remington ‘‘Foursome’’ Shaver—only electric shaver with FOUR cutting heads. Newest addition to the Remington line, used and recommended by 16,000 barbers. 


Another forward 


step by 
Remington Rand 
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FORTIETH YEAR 
OF FINE-CAR BUILDING 


SIX GREAT NEW SERIES 


FOR 1942 


The new Cadillac-Fleetwood Sixty Special—dynamically different in every way 





CADILLAC HAS BUILT America’s finest motor 
cars since 1902, but never has a Cadillac 
announcement meant so much to so many 
people as it does today. For Cadillac now 
presents exactly the kind of car everybody 
wants and needs for 1942—and it’s priced 
within reach of every one who spends above 
a thousand dollars for a car. 


This matchless value is a new and finer 
version of the most popular Cadillac ever 
built—the big, luxurious, thrifty Cadillac 
Sixty-One. Re-styled to give it the timeless 
beauty of perfect lines and proportions ...- 
years ahead in engineering . . . powered by 
Cadillac’s mightiest V-8 engine . . . delivering 
14 to 17 miles per gallon .. . and built to the 
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highest quality standards in the industry, it 
stands ready to give you all that’s best in 
motoring for years to come. 


Moreover, like its companion cars—the 
ultra-smart Sixty-Two, the exclusive Sixty- 
Three, the spacious Sixty-Seven and the 
splendid Cadillac-Fleetwood Sixty Special 
and Seventy-Five—the new Cadillac Sixty- 
One is available, at extra cost, with Cadillac- 
engineered Hydra-Matic Drive—and is the 
only car in its field providing this wonder- 
working advancement. 

Visit your Cadillac dealer today and con- 
firm the welcome news that you can afford 
the finest—just when you need it most! 
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STYLED TO THE MINUTE 


AND BUILT FOR THE YEARS 





The new Cadillac Sixty-One—again available at a surprisingly low price 








VULTEE “VENGEANCE” DIVE BOMBER 


“VENGEANCE” - Britain’s dramatic designation for the 


new Vultee dive bomber now in production. Designed 





by Vultee from the results of British combat experience, 


the Vengeance is the deadliest of its type ever developed 











in this country or abroad. With the Vengeance, Vultee con- 


tributes one more important “V” to the drive for Victory. 


VULTEE AIRCRAFT, INC. * VULTEE FIELD, CALIFORNIA * NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE = STINSON AIRCRAFT, WAYNE, MICH. 
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merger was granted by the House in 1933, 
but the enabling bill died in the Senate. 

This May, the Senate reconsidered, and 
an Interstate Commerce subcommittee, 
headed by Burton K. Wheeler, began 
hearings on the feasibility of consolida- 
tion. Both companies favored the move, 
and James L. Fly, FCC chairman, en- 
dorsed the merger. 

Last week, the Senate subcommittee 
ended its inquiry and took the first step 
toward unifying the telegraph system as a 
controlled monopoly by recommending 
that Congress permit the merger of do- 
mestic companies. Permission for the in- 
dependent merger of American-owned in- 
ternational companies, frequently played 
against each other by foreign monopolies, 
was also recommended. Labor, chief op- 
ponent of the measure, was assured that 
dismissal pay and pensions would protect 
any of the 60,000 workers affected “to the 
end that no worker shall be put in a worse 
condition as a result of merger.” 





Gasoline Carrousel 


The question of a gasoline shortage in 
the East boiled up again last week as the 
Senate investigating committee resumed 
hearings at the request of Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Harold L. Ickes, who had been 
on vacation during the previous inquiry. 
Ickes told the committee members that in 
reporting no shortage existed (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 22) they had “gravely handicapped” 
his conservation program. 

The coordinator denied the earlier tes- 
timony of John J. Pelley, president of the 
Association of American Railroads, who 
had stated that the railroads had a sur- 
plus of 20,000 tank cars available for mov- 
ing petroleum products, and insisted that 
a survey by his own office showed only 
5,192 cars available. At the same time he 
caused a wave of laughter when he ques- 
tioned the truth of a statement the com- 
mittee’s chairman, Sen. Francis T. Ma- 
loney of Connecticut, read frcm the rec- 
ord, only to learn that it was part of an 
exhibit he himself had had inserted there. 

Next day Pelley returned to the stand 
to reaffirm his previous testimony, and 
Senator Maloney observed that there 
seemed no reason to change the commit- 
tee’s opinion that no.shortage existed. 

Meanwhile, the OPM provided legal 
backing for Ickes’ requested reduction in 
gasoline deliveries along the Atlantic 
Coast by ordering for October a 10 per 
cent from the May-July average, appli- 
cable to delivery irucks and taxis as well 
as to passene<r cars. And a new approach 
to the probicra was offered by James A. 
Moffett, ¢’:airman of the California-Texas 
Oil Co., who asserted in a press conference 
that the British didn’t need all of their 
73 American-loaned tankers and were 
anxious to return some of them. Moffett 
urged the immediate recall of at least six. 
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Aluminum Marathon 


Lengthy Decision by Judge Ends 
Alcoa’s Record-Breaking Trial 


The longest courtroom trial in the 
country’s history drew to a close last week 
in United States District Court in New 
York. There, before a small but intense 
audience, Judge Francis G. Caffey began 
reading his decision in the government’s 
antitrust action against the Aluminum Co. 
of America and its affiliates. 

Filed in April 1937, the suit originally 
had 63 defendants, but the total was re- 





Acme 
Caffey’s decision went on and on 


duced to 49 by the dissolution of a number 
of corporations and the death of several 
individuals, including the late Andrew W. 
Mellon. The case was started, prosecuted, 
and brought to a conclusion under four dif- 
ferent Attorneys General: Homer S. Cum- 
mings, Frank Murphy, Robert H. Jackson, 
and Francis Biddle. Its duration was fur- 
ther highlighted by the fact that in the 
course of the proceedings two of the de- 
fense attorneys’ wives had two babies 
apiece, and four government attorneys 
boasted of family additions. 

In contrast with the 155 witnesses who 
at one time or another took the stand, the 
slim, 72-year-old judge alone held the 
spotlight for the denouement of the drama. 
He had waded through 58,000 pages of 
court record, including testimony and ex- 
hibits, in preparation for his opinion and 
it fully lived up to the marathon-like na- 
ture of the preceding litigation. Starting 
Tuesday of last week and continuing each 
day thereafter, except Sunday, the judge 
was still giving his decision at the start of 
this week, with the likelihood that his 
record-breaking monologue would go on 
for several days more. 

The government had sought the dissolu- 
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tion of the Aluminum Co. as a monopoly 
in violation of the Sherman Act and its 
break-up into a number of separate con- 
cerns. The $300,000,000 corporation was 
also charged with conspiring with foreign 
producers to limit output of aluminum, 
control prices, and divide up world mar- 
kets. These latter charges, covering “con- 
spiracy and other misconduct,” Judge Caf- 
fey reserved for consideration toward the 
end of his opinion. Meanwhile, he consid- 
ered the allegation of monopoly as directed 
against twelve different branches of the 
industry, including virgin aluminum, baux- 
‘te, the ore from which it is extracted, 
water power, castings, cooking utensils, etc. 

Examining the elements of the govern- 
ment’s case, the judge rejected them one 
by one, although he warned against draw- 
ing conclusions before he had reached the 
cnd. But the most sweeping section of the 
decision up to the beginning of this week 
was the statement that Alcoa’s 100 per cent 
control of the production of virgin alu- 
minum in the United States did not con- 
stitute a monopoly in violation of the 
Sherman Act since competition existed 
from aluminum imports, scrap aluminum, 
and other metals, including steel, nickel, 
tin, and copper. The judge further con- 
cluded, in opposition to the government’s 
contention, that the firm had done noth- 
ing to prevent other companies from under- 
taking the production of aluminum in com- 
petition with it. 

As a matter of fact, within the past few 
months another concern, the Reynolds 
Metals Co., has started producing the 
lightweight metal at Lister, Ala., and 
Longview, Wash., and the competition will 
soon be greatly intensified as the Admin- 
istration’s aluminum expansion program 
gets under way. This will increase the 
country’s aluminum output within the next 
twelve to fifteen months by 600,000,000 
pounds annually to a total of some 1,500,- 
000,000 pounds. 

As Judge Caffey this week continued 
delivering his opinion, the discouraged 
Antitrust Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment announced it would appeal the case 
to the Supreme Court. 








Refrigerator Cut 


Defense priorities caught up with the 
refrigerator industry last week. Production 
of mechanical refrigerators for the last six 
months of 1941 was ordered reduced by an 
average of 43.2 per cent below the monthly 
factory sales level in the twelve months 
ended June 30. The curtailment, announced 
by Donald M. Nelson, director of priori- 
ties of the OPM, will save 175,000 tons of 
steel a year and substantial amounts of 
aluminum, brass, chromium, copper, nick- 
el, iron, tin, zinc, mica, neoprene, and rub- 
ber for defense work. 

One immediate effect of the order was 
to spread the problem of priorities unem- 
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ployment to a 45,000-worker business. 
Frigidaire of Dayton, Ohio, last week esti- 
mated that 3,000 men will lose their jobs, 
while the Westinghouse plant at Mansfield, 
Ohio, disclosed that 1,000 will be laid off 
effective Oct. 13. These plants and many 
of the 28 others, however, anticipate reem- 
ploying many of the idle under defense 
contracts now being negotiated. 





Labor Notes 


OPM: A. D. Lewis, chairman -of the 
CIO United Construction Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, charged that the stabili- 
zation agreement drafted by the AFL 
Building Trades Department and Sidney 
Hillman, OPM Associate Director and 

-archenemy of A. D.’s better-known brother 
John L. Lewis, was actually a conspiracy to 
throw all defense construction jobs to AFL 
unions. As evidence he cited the case of 
the Currier Lumber Co. of Detroit, a pre- 
fabrication outfit with a UCWOC contract. 
Last week P. J. Currier, president of the 
firm, complained in a letter to all congress- 
men that, although he was low bidder by 
$431,000 on a local 300-unit defense hous- 
ing project, the contract is being withheld 
from him. He declared that he had been 
informed that the action was due to “a 
question of national labor policy” raised 
by the OPM. The defense agency has made 


no public comment so far, but the Depart- - 


ment of Justice began an investigation to 
see if the OPM was involved in an anti- 
trust violation. 


Monopoty: The FTC issued a com- 
plaint against fourteen of the largest coat 
and suit manufacturers, the National Coat 
and Suit Industry Recovery Board, and 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union (AFL), charging agreements 
and conspiracies to monopolize sales. As- 
sailing relationships that have been wide- 
ly hailed as a model for employer-union 
cooperative efforts in behalf of an industry, 
the FTC alleged that the defendants con- 
trolled the “policy, practice, terms, and 
conditions” governing about 90 per cent of 
the trade in women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing. 





Aviation Notes 


Air Sarety: Airlines within the United 
States on Sept. 28 completed seven 
months of the heaviest operations in their 
history without a fatal accident, Robert 
H. Hinckley, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Air, announced. 


Biccest Issue: Indicative of the avia- 
tion industry’s expanding scope, the trade 
publication Aero Digest boasts for Oc- 
tober the largest issue of any aviation 
magazine ever published, 408 pages, with 
a special section on the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. comprising more than half the total. 


‘No SHow’ Campaicn: With 869,518,- 
236 revenue passenger miles flown by the 
domestic airlines in the first eight months, 
30 per cent above the corresponding pe- 
riod of last year, the leading transport 
companies have been cooperating with the 
Air Transport Association of America in 
a campaign to reduce the number of “no 
shows.” This is the industry’s term for 
persons who reserve seats on planes but 
fail to show up for the flight, with the 
result that seats remain vacant, although 
the line may have a waiting list of po- 
tential passengers. Through folders, coun- 
ter cards, and personal letters, the in- 
dustry is seeking to induce travelers to 
pick up their tickets early and to cancel 
their reservations the minute they know 
they can’t make a flight. 





15 Years of Flying 


On Oct. 1, 1926, an air transport com- 
pany formed by a group of Detroit and 
St. Paul businessmen started operations 
between Minneapolis-St. Paul and Chicago 
with two rented planes and a staff of six. 
Today the firm, Northwest Airlines, Inc., 
has more than 800 employes, operates 
from Chicago west to Seattle and Port- 
land with a fleet of twelve Douglas DC-3s 
and four Lockheed Electras, and in oper- 
ating revenue ranks sixth among the na- 
tion’s airlines, after Pan American, Ameri- 
can, TWA, United, and Eastern. 

This month celebrations are being held 
in cities along Northwest’s route in ob- 
servation of its fifteenth anniversary. As 
a result of increased flying between de- 
fense centers by governmental and indus- 
trial leaders, the company’s planes in the 
first eight months this year flew 39,864,691 
revenue passenger miles, an 18 per cent 
increase over the corresponding period of 
1940. Air mail and express carried have 
likewise set new records. 
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Boss of the line is a 48-year-old Yale 
graduate, Croil Hunter, who was a cap- 
tain in the 338th Field Artillery in the 
World War and got his early business 
experience working for his father’s Fargo 
Mercantile Co. in North Dakota. Joining 
Northwest as traffic manager in 1932, he 
rose to president in 1937. 

Under Hunter’s direction, Northwest 
operating officials have not only stressed 
such essentials as safety in plane opera- 
tions but they also have given thought to 
little details like providing passengers 
with paper slippers and eye masks in case 
they want to snooze during flight or sun 
glasses to help them enjoy the scenery. 
The outdoor-loving executive, who often 
fishes near his Minnesota summer home 
and likes to hunt in Wyoming and Alaska, 
envisions greatly expanded operations for 
his company in the future and has appli- 
cations pending before the CAB for route 
extensions to New York and Alaska 
(see map). 

In addition, he announced this week the 
creation of an economic research depart- 
ment to survey the air-transportation 
needs of various communities with a view 
to applying for additional routes, especial- 
ly feeder lines to eities now without air 
service. 





Week in Business 


Miseivincs: Two days after a group of 
three insurance companies headed by Mu- 
tual Life won American Telephone & Tele- 
graph’s $90,000,000 “open house” bond 
offering (see Periscope), Lewis W. Doug- 
las, president of Mutual, told the Mort- 
gage Bankers of America convention that 
competitive bidding by insurance firms 
involved serious economic dangers. He 
expressed concern because it would tend 
to concentrate the best issues in the hands 
of large institutional investors and would 
harm the essential investment-banking 
machinery. 


Companies: Although the company is 
oversold for many months, the National 
Gypsum Co. is maintaining its sales forces 
intact and has started a ten-year mer- 
chandising and advertising program, ac- 
cording to R. E. Anderson, advertising 
director . . . Similarly, George A. Mohl- 
man, vice president of the Package Ma- 
chinery Co., announced that the company 
would increase advertising appropriations 
(Continued on Page 47) 
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YOU’RE HEARING a lot about assembly 
lines these days . . how they’re being geared up 
to turn out the defense material we need. And, 
quite naturally, you may think of these lines 
as being housed in factory buildings. 


As a matter of fact, however, our highways 
are now an integral part of the assembly lines 
for national defense. 


Few products are completely fabricated in 
one place. Sheet metal is rolled in Pennsylvania, 
made into ailerons in Michigan, and assembled 
in completed planes in Tennessee. Cloth from 
New England mills is hauled to New Jersey to 
be tailored into army uniforms. Carbon from 
Ohio and fabric from North Carolina travel 
many miles overland 
to meet in a gas 
mask plant in In- 
diana. Timber is log- 
ged in Washington 
mountains, milled on 

. Puget Sound and 
built into ships at Los Angeles. 





In these and thousands more 
cases, assembly lines begin and end 
miles apart . . possibly halfway Hae 
across the country. 





World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. * DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


Factories: Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Toronto 
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And the mid-portion . . yes, the heart . . of 
these assembly lines is our highway system 
and America’s motor transport industry. 


Motor transport 
has been assigned this 
grave responsibility 
because it has proved 
its ability to deliver 
the goods . . and do 
it on schedule. Materials must flow smoothly 
. - in exactly the right quantities . . at precise- 
ly the right time. Production schedules may 
change on an hour’s notice . . and the flow of 
materials must change accordingly. This hair 
trigger control, as any experienced manufac- 
turing man will affirm, is the secret of efficient 
assembly line production. 


In the coming months, as schedules call for 
more and still more speed, America can de- 
pend on motor transport to keep things mov- 
ing on the assembly lines! 
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So that’s what 
you mean by 


“Fluid Fit!”* 
wo) 








give you fit, not fits. 
jit folléws your figure 
+..Shoulders slope like 
Bieeves taper with your 
By.is shaped like yours. 
No bunching, no bind- 
footh smart comfort 
3. Collars can’t wilt, 
kle ... actually out-last 
‘shirt itself. 


Broadcloths, end-and-end broad- 

cloths, piques, oxfords . . . all of 

icely quality. Your favorite 

tyles in whites, solids and 
new patterns. 


e 


Write for name 
of nearest dealer. 


@ 


Wrinkle-free collar 
made under 
Celanese patent 


*Registration 
applied for 
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WINGS SHERI 


Fabric Collars 


With Aeroplane 


PIEDMONT SHIRT CO., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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F or the first time in history the 
relative tax burden of the United States 
has now become heavier than that of 
England. This milestone was passed 
last week when the levies of the new 
tax bill went into effect. Under the 
terms of this measure, the amount 
which we will pay in taxes will be 
greater than is paid in England when 
measured either on a per capita basis 
or as a percentage of the national in- 
come—the only two bases upon which 
it is possible to make a fair comparison 
between tax burdens in different coun- 
tries. 

Specifically—the figures are from the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States—the per capita tax in this coun- 
try under the new tax bill will be, on a 
full-year basis, $180 as against $173 in 
Great, Britain. Assuming a national in- 
come of $90,000,000,000 in the United 
States and $36,000,000,000 in Britain, 
our tax bill will amount to 25 per cent 
of such income, as compared with only 
22 per cent in England. 


ee 


To many people, these may be 
rather surprising figures. For years it 
has been the general impression in this 
country that our taxes were a mere 
‘fraction of those paid in England. In 
fact that has been the stock answer by 
the spenders to everyone who com- 
plained of the growing burden of taxes 
in this country. But, as the above fig- 
ures show, the impression is entirely er- 
roneous. It rests upon two fallacious 
comparisons—comparisons that cannot 
help but give a thoroughly inaccurate 
picture of the real situation. 

The first of these comparisons is of 
the income-tax rates of the two coun- 
tries. Our income-tax-rate structure as 
a whole is appreciably lower than that 
of England. But this is not an indica- 
tion of relative tax burdens. The reason 
the British rates are higher, although 
her total tax burden is less, is that in 
that country the income tax is used to 
raise a much larger proportion of taxes 
than it is in the United States. In other 
words, we rely much more heavily upon 
sales taxes, excise taxes, etc.—the so- 
called hidden taxes, such as the 6-cent- 
a-package Federal levy on cigarettes. A 
comparison of income-tax rates alone, 
therefore, means absolutely nothing in- 





Our Tax Burden Passes That of England 


by RALPH ROBEY 


sofar as revealing the total tax burden 
in the two countries is concerned. 

The second fallacious comparison js 
that between the total revenue of our 
Federal government and the total rey- 
enue of the British national govern- 
ment. This is fallacious because in Brit- 
ain the national government collects 
some 90 per cent of all the taxes im- 
posed, whereas here the Federal govern- 
ment collects only about 60 per cent, 
the other 40 per cent being imposed by 
states and municipalities. A compari- 
son of our 60 per cent with the British 
90 per cent makes our tax load ap- 
pear much lighter than it really is. To 
get the real picture all taxes must be in- 
cluded, local as well as Federal, because 
as a drag upon the economy a local tax 
is Just as bad as a Federal tax. 


There is one further point that de- 
serves to be mentioned in connection 
with our taxes as compared with those 
of Great Britain. This is the question 
of what is done with the money. Here, 
again, we show up in a bad light. 

In Great Britain something like 80 
per cent of all government expenditures 
are now for military purposes of one 
kind or another. In this country only 
about 50 per cent of all government ex- 
penditures—Federal, state, and local— 
are used for this purpose. 

What this means, in a word, is that 
our great tax load is not necessitated, 
as it is in England, by military needs. 
Our taxes are so high because the Ad- 
ministration is still working on the 
theory that defense spending should 
simply be piled on top of other spending. 
Figures on this are worth quoting. In 
the first three months of this fiscal year, 
or since last July 1, our expenditures for 
military purposes have increased over 
the same period last year from $621,- 
000,000 to $3,404,000,000, or by almost 
450 per cent, but the other expenditures 
of the Federal government have only 
declined from $1,678,000,000 to $1,642,- 
000,000, or by a mere 2 per cent. 

No nation in the world, regardless of 
how strong it may be, can stand such a 
financial policy indefinitely and main- 
tain a democratic form of government. 
With our tax bill now above that of 
Great Britain, it clearly is time to come 
to our senses. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

50 per cent and order salesmen to work 
harder, stressing the company rather than 
any specific product, thus building for the 
future... . A. N. Kemp, president of the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., sug- 
gested that the 3,000,000 American sales- 
men be put to work selling the slow-mov- 
ing Defense Bonds. The bonds and stamps 
will be used for awards in the company’s 
agency contests this fall, he said. 


Scrap Pitan: Metal needs for defense 
work have mothered a new invention for 
converting old automobiles into scrap iron. 
The Universal Research Corp. of Buffalo, 
N.Y., formed three years ago by a group 
of engineers to pool new ideas and inject 
them into failing firms, last week revealed 
a new smelting process that will boil down 
whole jalopies into various grades of metal, 
from pig iron to high-grade steel, by ap- 
plication of various temperatures and pres- 





sures. As details are being kept secret, it 
was not disclosed how rubber in tires, glass 
in windows, etc., would be separated. Vet- 
eran scrap men scoff at the idea, but the 
company, housed in a converted storeroom, 
is going ahead with plans to construct ten 
smelters in old-car centers of the nation, 
which, they hope, will reclaim 400 tons of 
metal daily. 


Bookets: Irwin A. Voltz, Toledo ac- 
countant, published his Tax-O-Matic, a 
booklet explaining his simplified method of 
calculating income taxes. It includes a dic- 
tionary of all terms, a list of deductions, 
and forms for keeping records month by 
month . . . The Boeing Airplane Co. cir- 
culated a profusely illustrated booklet re- 
viewing the highlights of its first 25 years. 
The anniversary of the builder of the Fly- 
ing Fortress, Stratoliner, and Clippers was 
celebrated several months ago. 


PersonnEL: Frank Seamans was elected 
president of the Barber Asphalt Corp. to 
succeed J. E. Auten, who resigned. E. R. 
Riter was elected a vice president . . . Ray 
Hanna was named executive vice president 
of the Sterling Advertising Agency .. . 
Other vice presidents chosen last week in- 
cluded: Dr. Harry A. Ross and Charles F. 
Kieser of the Borden Co.; James Tanham 
of the Texas Corp.; John A. O’Brien and 
Leslie A. Baldwin of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corp.; and Dr. E. C. Williams of the 
research committee of the National Re- 
search Council, who became vice presi- 
dent of General Mills. 





Operator: “Sorry, no time now. . 





“Why all the enthusiasm — just 


to gain a minute?” 


—says the Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 





Operator: “Well, they say it’s the minutes gained here and the minutes 
gained there that are making our defense industries outproduce all previous 
records.” 


Little Man: “Ye-e-s-s . . . but can shells and battleships and bombers be built 
any quicker because of this NATIONAL Accounting Machine?” 


Operator: “You bet they can! The boss says co-ordination of this whole busi- 
ness depends on the office—and so office production can’t be allowed to lag 
behind plant production.” 


Little Man: “Hm-m, I get it. These up-to-the-minute labor, material and ac- 


counting records are needed in order to maintain maximum plant production.” 


Operator: “Sure! The boss says management, finance, labor and production 
all depend on these records and reports . . . and these Nationats have a way 
of helping us gain a few minutes here and there every hour, even though we 
thought we were going as fast as possible before.” 


Little Man: “That is something . . . tell me more.” 


. I’m on defense work. . . . Better call the 
NATIonaL people for the whole story.” 


w INVESTIGATE 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES! 
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Wondering about 


Here is Buick’s superb solution to 


the problems posed by making our 
national defense, as it should be, 


industrial America’s No. 1 job 


T was no time to duck or dodge the facts. 
So we didn’t try. 


Instead we said—these being the materials 
critical in the defense program, we’ll do our 
planning for 1942 with that foremost in mind. 


Not merely for an ‘‘acceptable’’ car — cer- 
tainly not for any ‘‘ersatz’’? number. We 
bowed our necks against that. 


No, we had to have a real and represen- 
tative Buick. One we could be proud of. One 
able enough, active enough, durable enough 
to serve and delight its owner till that un- 
scheduled time when annual new models 
are the rule again. 


The world being what it is, that |\may be a 
long spell away. 


Thus for our own good, too, we resolved 
on a 1942 automobile of such mettle and 
merit as could carry and cherish the Buick 
reputation without fault until other new 


BLITER BOV BOICK™ 








Buicks, however far off, could come along 
to refresh it. 


So went the specifications for however 
many or few we may build—now we’re 
announcing the cars. 


Why waste words telling you how good they 
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the 1942 cars ? 
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BUICK BUILDS 
FOR DEFENSE 


& 


Our assignment: Build- 
ing Pratt & Whitney 
valve-in-head aircraft 
engines for defense use. 


























are! You can’t put language in the gas tank 
and learn either how many or how enjoyable 
are the miles you'll get per gallon. 


There’s a better answer —you drive the 
cars themselves. 


Come on, do that! Please put your own 
yardstick on their quality. 


It would be a shame, for you and for us, 
to have you miss the dreadnaught Buick 
_we’ve built to stand up successfully to the 
toughest job in years. 


GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 





No other car has 


You get FIREBALL STRAIGHT- 
EIGHT VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE that 
gets more power and range 
out of every drop of gasoline. 


You get COMPOUND CARBURE- 
TION (optional on SPECIAL 
models, standard on other 
Series) for top economy with 
extra power in reserve. 


You get OIL-CUSHIONED CRANK- 
SHAFT PINS AND JOURNALS that 


greatly lengthen the life of 


main bearings. 


You get STURDI-LITE CONNECTING 
RODS — 25% stronger for the 
same weight. 


You get STEPON PARKING BRAKE 


that goes on with a touch of 


ALL THIS FOR YOU 
IN ‘FORTY-TWO 


the toe, locks and releases 
from dash. 


You get BROADRIM WHEELS that 
prevent heel-over on turns, 
greatly improve car handling. 


You get FULLY ADJUSTABLE STEER- 
ING POST that permits wheel 
to be set higher or lower. 


You get BODY BY FISHER, in 
daring new styling featuring 
back seats up to 52 inches 
wide. 


You get WEATHERWARDEN 
venti-heater (accessory) 
which provides winter 
warmth, summer comfort, 
freedom from noise and fog- 
free outlook in all weather. 
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Brickbats Outnumber Bouquets 
in Postmortems of War Games 


Bulk of Criticism Stems 
From Poor Leadership on Field; 
Armored Units Win Praise 


It is up to history to render the verdict 
on how well and valiantly the armies fight 
in a war, but of war games officers and ob- 
servers must give the critiques. As befitting 
the importance of the recent Louisiana 
field exercises, the largest ever held in the 
United States, the postmortems by Army 
- and newspaper observers made the last 
seven days something of a “What’s Wrong 
With the Army Week.” 

The most important of the critiques of 
the battle between the Second and Third 
Armies was that of Lt. Gen. Lesley J. Mc- 
‘Nair, director of the maneuvers. He told 
the officers who fought in the Battle of 
Louisiana that the greatest faults turned 
up by the war games were poor leadership 
and the lack of discipline stemming from 
it. He called upon Army and division com- 
manders to replace hopelessly weak leaders 
while there is yet time but added that he 
expected no drastic purge. 

The biggest trouble, according to the 
maneuver director, is the “relatively low 
training ceiling of officers.” A unit can be 
no better than its commander is able to 
make it, General McNair said, and “if the 
commander himself is unable to instruct 
in the essential subjects of training, he is 





unable to command adequately.” Specific 
shortcomings noted were: the practice of 
sending masses of troops over roads be- 
fore ascertaining whether they were safe 
from enemy fire, disregard of blackout or- 
ders, spreading forces too thinly over too 
large a front, inadequate scouting, and the 
failure to impress troops with the danger 
of air attack. 

Newspapermen who covered the maneu- 
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A new type of defense feature, 
utilizing the widespread resources 
of NewsweEek’s staff and corre- 
spondents, appears on Page 52 of 
this issue. This expanded Defense 
Week column will henceforth peer 
) behind the scenes of the nation’s 
booming rearmament program and 
record the march of the plants of 
today as they become the Arsenals 
of Democracy tomorrow. It will 
chronicle the trends of the present 
that become the actualities of the 
future. 
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vers were quite as emphatic as General 
MeNair in pointing out the Army’s fail- 
ings. Richard C. Hottelet and Leon Kay 
of the United Press, former European cor- 
respondents, concluded that the German 
equipment, leadership, and battle technique 
still are superior to that displayed in 


the Louisiana maneuvers. Many American 
soldiers are using dummy weapons, they 
said, and the self-propelled guns they saw 
in Louisiana were fewer, and appeared to 
be inferior, to those they saw in German 
hands abroad. 

On the credit side of the ledger, how- 
ever Hottelet and Kay said they believed 
American troop morale was superior to that 
of the war-weary Germans and that the 
American armored division appears to be 
an improvement over the German panzer 
organization because it welds reconnais- 
sance, support, and engineer troops with 
the tanks and other armored equipment 
into a closely knit command, instead of 
relying upon separate units to cooperate 
with the panzers, as do the Germans. 

The findings of Hanson W. Baldwin, 
military writer for The New York Times, 
were somewhat similar but more detailed. 
As he saw them, the major weaknesses of 
the new Army are: lack of coordination 
between the air and ground forces, too 
much tactical caution on the part of the 
higher commands, too little initiative, too 
little use of surprise and feint, a grave 
ammunition shortage, and poor communi- 
cations, particularly radio. He found the 
men willing and eager in the field but with 
little real interest in the Army. “They have 
one compelling desire,” he wrote, “to get 
out and get home as rapidly as possible.” 

With the Second and Third Field Armies 
thus thoroughly demolished verbally, Lt. 
Gen. Hugh A. Drum moved his First 
Army into the Carolinas for the final ma- 
neuvers of the year. Starting with 
field exercises between corps organiza- 
tions, the war games will build up to a 
Battle of the Carolinas between Nov. 
16 and Dec. 1. 

While the new Army played at war in 
Louisiana and the Carolinas, another field 
force made up of hard-bitten regulars en- 

(Continued on Page 53) 
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Behind a smokescreen, engineers cross the Wateree River and establish bridgehead in Carolina war games 
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Let’s get this “Enriched Bread” busi- 
ness straight. Enriched Bread, made 
with Fleischmann’s Enriched Hi-B, 
Yeast, gives you an added supply of 
two important parts of the Vitamin 
B-Complex, plus food iron. 


It will NOT make cowards brave. 


Tt will NOT turn half-wits into 
geniuses. 


But here are some things it WILL 
do: If you are not getting enough of 
those vital food factors—and prob- 
ably millions of Americans aren’t— 
Enriched Bread will help make up 
for the lack. 

And, the food authorities of the 
Federal Government reason, an 
undernourished army is not likely 
to do its best. Or an undernourished 
civil population is not likely to put all 


Fleischmann’ Onniched Hi-B, Yeast 


the needed vigor and power behind 
our national defense effort. Hence 
the contribution of Enriched Bread. 


As a consumer you don’t need 
to concern yourself about the 
technical details of Fleischmann’s 
Enriched Yeast and what it does 
for you. You are welcome to these 
details, but, better yet, you can 
assure yourself that you are get- 
ting the benefit Fleischmann’s 
Enriched Yeast can give you by 
eating the Enriched Bread con- 
taining it. 

Fleischmann laboratories 
developed Hi-B, Yeast to 
help meet the problem of en- 
riching white bread. Fleisch- 
mann technical experts are 
right now working with 
America’s bakers, many of 








whom are already supplying you 
with Enriched Bread. Over 500,- 
000,000 loaves have already been 
baked and sold. 


The taste, the texture and the 
color of the bread is unchanged. But 
strange as it may seem, those extra 
food factors in Enriched Bread 
made with this new Fleischmann’s 
Enriched Hi-B, Yeast may do much 
to tip the scales towards better 
nutrition. 


And, of course, such a gain is per- 
manent. Tomorrow’s America will 
inherit this help toward the 
good health of the people. 


BUY BAKERS’ BREAD 


All modern bakers’ bread is rich 
in nourishment, delicious, eco- 
nomical. And the new Enriched 
Bread, now made by many bak- 
ers, provides all the nourishing, 
wholesome qualities of white 
bread, plus an extra supply of 
two important members of the 
Vitamin B-Complex (including 
VITAMIN 86)), and iron. 








NATIONAL DEFENSE AGAINST FIGURE ERRORS 








Yes .-. it takes a year or more to 
turn a raw recruit into a first-class 
fighting-man! 


But ... when it comes to Marchant 
automatic calculating, it takes only 
minutes to turn even the youngest, 
greenest office worker into a first- 
class operator! And that is some- 
thing to remember when your most 
valued office help is called for de- 
fense service! 


MARCHANT catcutators 


are so simple that anyone can oper- 
ate them... and, because they 
perform all types of figuring with 
the utmost ease and efficiency, can 
be kept constantly busy. 


Investigate . . . and you'll readily 
see how this super-calculator can 
speed and simplify figure-work pro- 
duction in your business. 
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MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S.A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


in All Prircipal Cities Give Service Every where! 











Mass Production 


Few realize the strides being made by 
airplane makers toward automotive- 
type mass production. Virtually all the 
newer plane plants will have mechan- 
ical conveyor systems to keep the air 
frames moving along the production 
lines. Ford is working out a new-type 
conveyor for use in making Consoli- 
dated bombers in the plant being built 
at Ypsilanti. Consolidated engineers 
were amazed when they learned that 
the conveyor would carry the whole 
bomber along for assembly operations. 
Packard likewise is finding ways to 
adapt automobile-making methods to 
the production of Rolls-Royce Merlin 
aircraft engines. The outstanding short- 
cut here is the use of Michigan rotary 
gear shavers to finish the highly ac- 
curate gears for plane engines. 


Allocations vs. Priorities 


Don’t expect government allocations 
to supersede priorities completely for 
some time to come, if ever. While allo- 
cations will be used in an increasing 
number of cases, there will continue to 
be individual priorities certificates. 
Donald Nelson, SPAB director, feels 
that too much emphasis has heretofore 
been placed on priorities, but, aside 
from the tremendous amount of paper 
work involved, he doesn’t see any major 
flaws in the system. Administration, 
however, is something else, and shake- 
ups in priorities-division personnel can 
be expected. 


Subcontracting Problems 


Despite widespread sympathy for 
small manufacturers faced with going 
out of business for want of defense con- 
tracts, much opposition to subcontract- 
ing still exists among the OPM, Army, 
Navy, and big defense contractors. An 
automobile manufacturer explains it 
this way: He has 50 subcontractors on 
a deal but they don’t seem to be able to 
get the necessary materials on time. 
His own purchasing department has 
found it necessary to go out and place 
orders for the materials and actually 
handle and trace the shipments for 
them. The small firms, he explains, just 
don’t have the experience and the pres- 
tige to get such things done. 


Metal Bootleggers 


The metal bootlegger is becoming a 
more and more important individual as 
non-defense manufacturers find them- 
selves denied materials they need by 
the government. Many a small plant is 





being kept in business by bootleg sup- 
plies, and even larger companies with 
defense orders are not above utilizing 
this source when in a tight spot. Ac- 
cording to reports of what happened to 
a Cleveland manufacturer, here’s how 
it works: After trying in vain to locate 
20,000 pounds of brass to finish a de- 
fense order, the Clevelander received a 
call from a brass bootlegger, offering the 
material at twice the government price. 
But, unlike the bootlegger of prohibi- 
tion days, the brass man wouldn’t de- 
liver. The manufacturer had to send 
his own trucks, carefully disguised, to 
an appointed spot in Chicago to pick 
up the shipment and make the payment 
in cash—so as to leave no records use- 
ful to government prosecutors. 


Recreation 


Because the Federal Works Agency 
has been slow to get started on the con- 
struction of Army recreation halls to be 
equipped and staffed by the USO, 
President Roosevelt has quietly taken 
the job out of its hands. The construc- 
tion division of the Quartermaster 
Corps, which is completing its big job 
of cantonment building, was handed the 
task by the President. Thus far, no con- 
struction work has started on the recre- 
ation projects. The delay has been due 
chiefly to the slowness in getting clear 
titles to the land on which the halls will 
be built—land that is donated by the 
communities involved. 


Seconds 


In the last four or five months, sec- 
ond-quality steel has been fetching 
double to quadruple the price of first- 
grade steel. These seconds are the 
pieces that are rejected by mill in- 
spectors because they are off quality, 
size, or thickness. Although they are not 
subject to government restrictions, 
many hard-pressed non-defense manu- 
facturers are glad to get whatever steel 
they can. Government price-control 
officials cali the trade in steel seconds 
a “serious moral violation” of the gov- 
ernment restrictions, but the seconds 
remain a profitable line of business. 


This and That 


The CIO is preparing for a Washing- 
ton conference of unions affected by 
priorities unemployment . . . Needing 
steel immediately for production of its 
Rolls-Royce plane engines, Packard re- 
cently managed to snag a big supply 
stored for use by another engine maker 
who won’t be in production for several 
months. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 
d in grimmer business. This force, com- 
sed of infantry, artillery, engineer, sig- 
nal, ordnance, and medical units under 
command of Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bone- 
steel, was the first contingent of Army 
ground soldiers to land at Iceland, aug- 
menting the marines, sailors, and Army air 
men already there. They were placed un- 
der the command of Maj. Gen. Henry 
Osborne Curtis, commander-in-chief of the 
British forces on the island. 

Unlike the soldiers back home, the Ice- 
land troops appeared to be in high spirits. 
As they unpacked skis, snowshoes, fur uni- 
form equipment, and other cold-climate 
accessories, the regulars commented that 
they had enlisted for soldiering. “Sure, a 
lot of guys squawked when they knew 
where we were going,” said one youngster. 
“They always do. But lots of us never 
have been outside of the United States be- 
fore and we get a bang out of it.” 


Significance 


Whatever its shortcomings, the new 
United States Army is probably better 
trained today than the Army the nation 
sent to France in the World War. But it 
will take another six months at least to 
weld these citizen soldiers into a force of 
skilled fighters in the 1941 type of war- 
fare. Nevertheless, the War Department 
general opinion is that the maneuvers dem- 
onstrated a much further advance in train- 
ing than anyone could expect. 

The unanimous criticism of officer per- 
sonnel must be considered in the light of 
the fact that only 15,000 of the new 
Army’s 111,000 officers are professional 
soldiers. The rest are National Guardsmen 
and reservists, some of whom are more 
accustomed in civilian life to being 
led than to leading. The answer to this 
problem, in addition to weeding out the 
totally unfit, is more training, more ex- 
perience in handling massed troops, and 
more study. 

This cannot be accomplished by cutting 
down the size of the Army, as has been 
recommended in some quarters recently 
as a means of stepping up material aid to 
Britain and Russia. That the War Depart- 
ment recognizes this and is determined to 
work the bugs out of the Army before 
America is called upon to use it was indi- 
cated by Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son last week in denying that the Army 
would be frozen at its present strength of 
1,582,000 or cut down. 














Tank Mountain 


In the great test between German and 
Russian mechanized strengths now being 
fought out on the 2,000-mile-long Eastern 
front, both sides have relied for mobile 
hitting power largely on medium tanks. 

Thus the Germans have been using 
heavily armored battle wagons weighing 








Defense Flight—over the 


Business Route 








Over a route that once heard the creak 
of prairie wagons and the clickety-clack 
of the first transcontinental train, the 
reassuring drone of the airplane now 


sounds by day and by night. 
For the Overland Trail, the straight, 


central way across the continent, now 
more than ever is the nation’s life-line 
of trade — the Business Route coast to 
coast! 


Passenger, mail and express volume 
moving over United’s famous Main Line 
Airway is the greatest in the history of 
any long-distance air route. Men and 




















Year round, the natural way east and 
west. Straight across the continent runs 
United’s Main Line Airway—the nation’s 
first air route. Reservations from travel 


agents, hotels or local United office. 


UNITED [ump 


AIR LINES 





of the Nation 


women, traveling on the nation’s busi- 
ness, must count every hour—and are 
riding the skyways to save time. 


These men and women ‘cut corners 
by going direct. The Main Line Airway 
serves the heart of the industrial East; 
the sleepless factories and mills of the 
Great Lakes region; the Mid-West 
market-basket; and every major produc- 
tion center on the Pacific Coast. 


Take your business to the Main Line 
skies. By sunlit day, or under the 
midnight stars, United’s 40,000 coast- 
to-coast flights ride with you! 





Chief population centers of the country 
are bridged by United’s all-year air routes. 
A great proportion of all defense orders is 
now placed in cities within 200 miles either 


side of United’s busy Main Line Airway. 


AIR LINES 


YEAR ROUND, THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY FOR PASSENGERS, MAIL AND EXPRESS 
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from 22 to 37 tons, the latter armed with 
either a 75- or 105-millimeter gun, while 
the Reds have fought with more lightly 
protected, but speedier, 33- and 37-tonners 
boasting 75-millimeter guns as well as a 
37-millimeter weapon or a battery of 
machine guns. In addition, the Russians 
have tried out gigantic 90-ton “land battle- 
ships” whose effectiveness and armament 
are still a mystery, although Hitler, as far 
as is known, has not yet used any of the 
50- to 80-ton monsters which form part of 
the Nazi equipment. 

One disadvantage of these mammoth 
types is their weight, few bridges being 
strong enough to support them. As a re- 
sult, the United States Army has been shy 
about rushing into the heavy-tank field. 
And the only step it has taken in this 
direction consists of a $5,689,725 contract, 
awarded last summer to the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works (NEwsweEEk, Aug. 19, 1940), 
calling tentatively for 50 big battle wagons 
at a cost of about $114,000 apiece. 

Last week, revealing at a press con- 
ference that the first of these 60-ton mon- 
sters, known as the T-6, was about to be 
delivered to the Army, Secretary of War 
Stimson declared that it would be as fast 
and maneuverable as the 30-ton M-3 
medium models now in production. About 
the same size as the M-3 medium, with its 
extra weight accounted for chiefly by much 
heavier armor, the new tank rolled out of 
Baldwin’s Eddystone, Pa., yard on Oct. 3. 
It carries main armament similar to that 
of the medium model, namely one 75- and 
one 37-millimeter gun, but fires shells of 
greater penetrating power and is also 
equipped with an exceptionally heavy 
battery of machine guns. 

Meanwhile, as part of the plan to speed 
tank production by enlisting the’ facilities 
of General Motors, Ford, and other auto- 
mobile makers (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 6), of- 
ficials disclosed that the output goal of 
1,000 monthly was now being geared up 
so as to point at a 3,000-a-month rate 
by mid-1942. Virtually the whole of this 
expansion will be in medium tanks, now 
being turned out at about a 200-a-month 
clip by the Chrysler, Baldwin, American 
Locomotive, Pullman, Pressed Steel, and 
Lima Locomotive companies. 

All these firms are expected to concen- 
trate on the new M-4 model now under 
development. This differs from the M-3 
in that the 75-millimeter gun, hitherto 
placed on the tank’s right side and thus 
possessing only limited lateral movement, 
will be installed in the turret, permitting 
the gun to fire in any direction, while the 
M-3’s present 37-millimeter turret-mounted 
weapon will be abandoned. 

At the same time, the Army’s snappy 
little 1314-ton M-3 light tanks, which have 
already won their spurs as part of Britain’s 
Middle East equipment, will continue to 
roll out of the American Car & Foundry 
Co.’s works at the present formidable rate 
of more than 500 a month. 


Didie Division 

Granted special leave to attend the Na- 
tional Institute of Diaper Services’ con- 
vention at Cleveland last week, Lt. Philip 
H. Foote, former operator of Philadel- 
phia’s Dy-Dee Wash Co. and now boss 
of an Army laundry at Fort Crockett, 
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Texas, regaled the diaper delegates with 
a wistful wash story. Frequently, he told 
them, in speaking of the fort’s laundry, 
“some of the officers who have their fam- 
ilies with them slip in a few diapers— 
and then it seems like old times.” 





Muscle for Moscow 


“T am instructed to pledge you the very 
fullest support today, tomorrow, and as 
long as the struggle lasts and until ulti- 
mate victory comes.” 

In Moscow on Sept. 29, a few hours 
after the season’s first snow flurry had 
whitened rooftops in the Russian capital, 
W. Averell Harriman, chief of the Ameri- 
can delegation, gave this full-fledged 
promise of American backing for Russia 
in an address to the Anglo-American con- 
ference that had just assembled there to 


solve an urgent problem—how to speed 
American and British planes, tanks, am- 
munition, and other war materials to the 
hard-pressed Soviets. 

The urgency of Russia’s needs was em- 
phasized when Marshal Klementi Voro- 
shiloff, Soviet Defense Commissar and 
northern-front commander, flew from his 
post in embattled Leningrad, 400 miles 
away, to join the conference. And as Har- 
riman and Lord Beaverbrook, head of the 
British delegation, held a series of pro- 
longed talks with Premier Stalin and For- 
eign Commissar Vyascheslaff Molotoff: in 
the grim old turreted Kremlin, six com- 
mittees appointed to examine and report 
on every aspect of the problem, including 
Soviet Army and Navy needs, aircraft, 
transportation, materials, and medical 
supplies, got down to business with a 
speed which wide-eyed Russians promptly 
styled “Americanski tempo.” 

As a result, and by working late into 
the night and taking virtually no time 
off,* the delegates completed their job in 
three days—two ahead of schedule. And 
while specific decisions were kept secret, 
Harriman and Beaverbrook, in a joint 
statement on Oct. 1 summing up results, 
declared that the United States and 
Britain had decided to meet “practically 

(Continued on Page 59) 





*Nevertheless, Beaverbrook found time to 
purchase 25 pounds of caviar for Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and a pot of strawberry jam, 
now virtually unobtainable in England, for 
himself. And United States Ambassador Laur- 
ence A. Steinhardt supplied Beaverbrook with 
a daily breakfast dish which the Canadian-born 
Briton dearly loves but hadn’t tasted in 
months, It was flapjacks and maple syrup. 


NEE racexrocsen 
Sovfoto radiophoto 


Aid to Russia: Harriman (seated) OK’s list of war materials to be 
sent to Moscow as co-signers Beaverbrook and Molotoff look on 
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ue | More Power Per Pound Than Ever... New Massive Beauty gi 
~ Luxurious New Sky-Ride’.... Plus he Miracle of Liquamatic Drive 


White sidewall tires available at extra cost until stocks are exhausted, 


A) 
“Ft Here’s an exciting new automobile—the 1942 Mercury 8! Built tough = and strong, like Uncle Sam’s 


ee 
, : ys , ; 
newest planes, it’s free from excess weight. *~ Mercury’s new 100-horsepower engine delivers more 
Fe, y 


power per pound than ever. You get flashing action— plus economy zx amazing in a car so big and roomy! 





z 


Longer, lower lines add new beauty. _ Larger, slow-motion springs and husky, double-acting shock 


absorbers give a soft, smooth, gentle “sky-ride”. Se all of Mercury’s traditional high-quality standards 


have been maintained or improved! Choose Mercury for 1942 and enjoy the pride . of big-car ownership. 





> THE AVIATION IDEA IN AN AUTOMOBILE 
‘Massive smartness is the key- Mercury’s longer, slow-motion : Now you can drive all day, in 
note of the new Mercury. Lower springs and four big double- + city or country, without shifting | 
over-all. lined inside and acting shock absorbers make gears! Liquamatic Drive applies 





out... this-smart car commands every ride a pleasure flight— ° +. power ina new, smooth-flowing 
Modern attention wherever it goes! Luxurious smooth, easy and comfortable! Liquamatic way. (Optional at extra cost.) 
Beauly Sky-Ride 








The Army Makes Films at Its Own Hollywood 


The best way to teach a soldier a 
job, whether it is assembling a Garand 
rifle or dropping a bomb, is to have an 
expert show him how. The next best way 
is to show him a motion picture which 
covers every detail of the process. 

When the Army was at its normal 
strength, there were enough experts to go 
around, but when the emergency necessi- 
tated rapid expansion of the service, the 
supply of experts ran out. As a result, the 
War Department turned to the Signal 
Corps’ Training Film Production Labora- 
tory, commanded by Lt. Col. M. E. 
Gillette, at Fort Monmouth, N.J., to pro- 
vide instructional films, ranging from first 
aid to firing the big guns. 

Gillette’s laboratory, which is staffed 
mostly with professional ex-Hollywood and 
Broadway technicians brought into the | 
‘Army as reservists or selectees, had 75 
such films in the mill last week. The labora- 
tory, which produces film subjects as requi- 
sitioned by the War Department, has crews 
which specialize in each arm and branch 
of the service and produces its clean-cut 
movies from beginning to end except for 
sound narration, which is dubbed in at 
commercial studios. 

Although the work is done by profes- 
sional movie makers, the Army insists that 
they forget about dramatic and emotional 
effects. These films must present a clear, 
logical sequence of events in order to il- 
lustrate military techniques. By utilizing 
slow motion, repetition, cutbacks, close- 
ups, etc., the Army tries to leave as little 
as possible to a soldier’s imagination. 

This job is neither simple nor small. 
Though the Air Corps makes its own films 
at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, and Holly- 
wood studios handle overflow assignments, 
the TFPL at Fort Monmouth is so over- 
crowded that another lab is being built 
alongside. And while the Signal Corps ad- 
mits its studios lack a commercial glitter, 
it won’t back water where the quality of 
its films are concerned. 























Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
This film editor is a son of Ben Bernie. He is editing a batch of celluloid for a ‘rush’ showing 








Can she walk on air? Yes, in 
stockings made of air and coal and 
water. 

Will they last? Yes, they’ll save 
money, every step. 

How will they look? Petal-smooth, 
sheer as crystal. 


Men planned this magic. Plotting 
among molecules, chemists have trans- 
formed raw stuffs of nature into royal 
fabrics that once only worms could spin, 
only kings afford to buy their queens. 


But automatic instruments must 
perform the magic 


Dial-eyed, needle-fingered masters of 
“too much” and “‘too long,” they clock 
the delicate transmutation through split- 
second cycles. Once the controls are set, 
no chance or human error threatens pro- 
duction. There’s hardly a man in sight! 


All textile industries slash operating 
time, boost production, insure quality 


For instance, a large manufacturer of 
natural silk can report: Bristol-engineered 
humidity controls increased production 30% 


... with 4 less operating time. And a 


manufacturer of woolen goods can say: 
A Bristol Temperature Controller paid for 


itself within a month by saving steam in wool 
drying... . and prevented excess heats that ° 
spoiled quality. 


As with the clothes you buy your wife 
.» . 80 with the tire you buy for your 
car... the cigarette you smoke . . . the 
milk you drink ... or the electricity that 
lights your home. By assuring the manu- 
facturers of those products uniformity and 
economy, Bristol helps make the everyday 
things of life cost less. 


Memo to management, Your entire 
plant process may be safeguarded and 
controlled for better products and profits. 
If you want production to go as planned 
— safer, faster, at lower cost — Bristol’s 
engineers are available for consultation 
with your firm without charge or obliga- 
tion. The Bristol Company, 106 Bristol 
Road, Waterbury, Connecticut. The 
Bristol Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Bristol’s Instrument Co., Ltd., 
London, N. W. 10, England. 


Makes the Everyday Things of Life Cost Less 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLLING AND RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 








ANY MOUNTAINS 
YOU WANT MOVED? 


F it’s a penny postcard you want 
to send to a friend in the next 
town, the railroad carries it. 


If it’s a mountain you want moved, 
the railroad moves it. 


And for the past year, the railroads 
have had mountain piled on moun- 
tain and still have kept them all 


moving. 


First, the defense program doubled 
and redoubled far beyond the 
government’s own estimates. 


Consumer buying, rising to a ten- 
year peak, meant a marked increase 
in traffic. 


The demand for ships brought a vast 
shift of tonnage from water to rail. 


The strike dislocated the movement 
of the vital coal traffic; thousands of 
coal cars stood idle for weeks and 
then had tododouble duty tocatch up. 


All these the railroads are moving 
—without congestion or tie-ups. 


Then, on top of it all, came a bumper 
crop of grain—and all of this for 
which storage can be found, the rail- 
roads are moving. 


And the railroads are preparing to 
move still greater mountains. In the 
past two years they have put in serv- 


BIG TRAVEL BARGAIN—$90 coach fare, $135 Pullman ($45 extra for one or two pas- 


sengers in a lower berth) for Grand Circle Tours of U. S. Ask your local ticket agent. 





ice nearly 200,000 new and rebuilt 
cars. The schedule calls for 120,000 
more in 1942 — 150,000 more in 1943, 
if the materials it takes to build them 
can be obtained. 


Railroad transportation is one prob- 
lem this country hasn’t needed to 
worry about in the present emer- 
gency. The railroads have been able to 
handle the job so well for two reasons 
—one is that they entered the emer- 
gency period at the highest state of 
efficiency in railroad history. The 
other is that they have had the 
cooperation of government depart- 
ments and shippers in making the 
most effective use of all available 
equipment. 
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Design for an airplane. John K. 
Northrop, Los Angeles, Calif., as 
signor to Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 
(127,185) 











Aero Digest 


Official sketches broke... 


(Continued from Page 54) 

every requirement” for which Russia had 
asked. Moreover, American and British 
experts were assigned to remain in Russia 
to supervise maintenance and to instruct 
the Russians in the use of the war mate- 
rials that the United States and Britain 
will furnish. And in return for these sup- 
plies, they added, Russia will send the two 
democracies large quantities of urgently 
needed raw materials to swell the output 
of arms. Two days later, the Ameri- 
can visitors toured Moscow arms factories, 
which they found “equal if not superior” 
to any others they had seen. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse Jones announced 
a new step to help the Russians. This con- 
sisted of a further $20,000,000 cash ad- 
vance, making $30,000,000 to date, against 
future shipments of $100,000,000 of Rus- 
sian manganese, chromium, asbestos, and 
platinum. 





Significance 


With the successful conclusion of the 
Moscow conference flashing a green light 
for the dispatch of immense supplies to 
Russia, the chief problem remains one of 
transportation. While the sea routes via 
Archangel and Vladivostok constitute the 
present main supply lines and several oth- 
ers are available (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 6), 
behind-the-scenes indications last week 
were that chief emphasis would be placed 
in future on the trans-Iran and trans- 
Iraq routes starting from the Persian 
Gulf. 

To get over delays and difficulties that 
would be involved in transferring goods 
to Caspian Sea ships and then unloading 
them at Russian ports, plans understood 
to have been discussed in Moscow call 
for rapid construction, with American ma- 
terials and technical aid, of a 90-mile rail- 
road stretch between Mianeh and Tabriz, 
Iran, completing a standard-gauge line 
from the Persian Gulf port of Bandar 
Shahpur to Tabriz, where it will link with 
the existing Soviet broad-gauge line that 
crosses the Caucasus. 


























... the story of Northrop’s tailless two-motored ‘Flying Wing’ 


Flying Wing 

For months the Southern California avi- 
ation industry has heard rumors of a super 
flying-wing, tailless military plane built 
by the Northrop Aircraft, Inc., of Haw- 
thorne, Calif. (PERIscopr, July 29, 1940). 
Stories were told of a strange, batlike ma- 
chine flying at terrific speeds over Muroc 
Dry Lake and of larger models of the same 
machine being constructed under utmost 
secrecy. But to all inquiries about the new 
airplane, Northrop officials and Army men 
just shook their heads. ae 

Because of this hush-hush, it was with 
considerable surprise that Marvin Miles, 
aviation writer of The Los Angeles Times, 
discovered in the September issue of Aero 
Digest a complete set of sketches of a 
new flying-wing airplane perfected by John 
K. Northrop. Aero Digest had picked up 
the sketches from the Official Gazette of 
the United States Patent Office and run 
them, tongue in cheek, without comment. 
They showed a wide V-shaped wing, pow- 
ered by two pusher engines on the trailing 
edge, controlled from a tiny, énclosed 
cockpit on top and in the center (see 
sketch). 

Using this as a peg, Miles broke the 
story of the tailless airplane in The Los 
Angeles Times last week. His story said: 
“Northrop’s design [is] believed to be a 
high-altitude, long-range pursuit ship .. . 
Speed of the ship was estimated to be 10 
per cent faster than that specified for 
current fighter models, some of which ap- 
proach 500 miles per hour.” The article 
speculated that blister-like objects on the 
wings were remote-control gun turaets 
which disappear into the wing when not 
in use. 

Publication of The Times article brought 
quick repercussions. The Army demanded 
to know where the information leak had 
occurred. Learning that the source was an 


official government publication, Army of- 
ficers vowed it wouldn’t happen again. 

But revolutionary as the new Northrop 
plane is, the basic idea of a flying wing, 
an airplane without a fuselage or tail, is 
not new. Britain, France, Germany, and 
Russia, as well as other American airplane 
manufacturers, have built and flown such 
planes. The chief criticism of these craft 
generally has been that they lack maneu- 
verability—a flaw that the combination 
rudders and stabilizers on the bent-down 
Northrop wing tips apparently have over- 
come. The chief advantage of this type 
ship is that the drag of the fuselage and 
tail is eliminated. In addition, the Northrop 
plane has obtained a military advantage by 
mounting the engines on the trailing edge 
of the wing so as to leave the entire leading 
edge clear for the mounting of guns. 


Sidelights of Defense 


Speepup: Rearmament _ timekeepers 
chalked up three new records: (1) de- 
fense expenditures in September hit 
$1,319,954,559, nearly $200,000,000 above 
the August total; (2) output of military 
planes in the same month, including train- 
ers but consisting mostly of combat craft, 
reached 1,914, up 60 over the August figure 
despite the Labor Day holiday; (3) air- 
craft-engine production in August was re- 
vealed at 4,500,000 horsepower, equivalent 
to about 4,500 engines, triple the rate a 
year previously. 


Russer: Both the United States Rubber 
and Goodyear Tire & Rubber companies 
announced the development of new prod- 
ucts designed to replace aluminum sheet in 
leakproof fuel tanks. U. S. Rubber’s prod- 
uct is made of fibrous ingredients, plus 
small quantities of rubber, while Good- 
year’s Plioform contains crude rubber and 
rubber resin. 
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‘Wait Till Next Year!’ Echoes Again in Flatbush 
as Beloved Bums Go Down Fighting Before Yanks 


Even in their 4-1 Series defeat by the 
New York Yankees, the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
limping along under a Bronx hex, were first 
in the hearts of their countrymen. The 
Flatbush faithful claimed that three big 
bad breaks had decided the title: (1) 
Second Baseman Billy Herman’s batting- 
practice injury, which kept him out of all 
but six innings of the last three games; 
(2) the unlucky hit from Russo’s bat 
which disabled Fred Fitzsimmons in the 
third game, and (3) Catcher Mickey 
Owen’s jinx fumble of the third .strike of 
the final out of the fourth game. Never- 
theless, club batting averages told the 
tale: Yankees, a fair .247; Dodgers, a sad 
182. Second Baseman Joe Gordon of the 
Yanks, with a .500 batting average, ranked 
as Series Hero; Owen sprouted the horns 
of Series Goat. 


First Game (At Yankee Stadium, Oct. 
1): Yankees 3, Dodgers 2. The attendance 


As Fitz (14) limped from mound, his wife shielded her face and wept 


of 68,540 set a new Series record. Starters: 
Red Ruffing, ace of the Yankee staff; Curt 
Davis, veteran side-armer for the Dodgers. 
Joe Gordon’s homer in the second, a walk 
and a double in the fourth, and a walk 
and two singles in the sixth retired Davis 
and gave the Yanks their tallies, Relief 
Pitchers Casey and Allen holding them 
scoreless for the duration. The Dodger 
markers came in the fifth on Reese’s sin- 
gle and Owen’s triple and in the seventh 
on Rizzuto’s error and two singles. 


Seconp Game (At Yankee Stadium, 
Oct. 2): Dodgers 3, Yankees 2. It was 
Durocher’s turn to play his ace, Whit- 
low Wyatt. McCarthy started Spurgeon 
Chandler. The Yankees went ahead by a 
run in the second with a walk and singles 
by Keller and Chandler, adding another 
run with Henrich’s double and Keller’s 
single in the third. From then on Wyatt 
was air-tight. The Dodgers tied it up in 
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the fifth with two walks, Medwick’s dou. 
ble, and Owen’s single. They won the 
game in the sixth and brought Relief 
Pitcher Murphy to the hill with one run 
on Gordon’s error and singles by Herman 
and Camilli. Thus ended the Yankees’ 
amazing string of ten World Series victo- 
ries in a row. 








Tuirp Game (At Ebbets Field, Oct. 4): 
Yankees 2, Dodgers 1. A chilly drizzle had 
kept the clubs inactive a day, but clear 
skies and 85-degree heat made up for 
that. Fat Freddie Fitzsimmons for Brook- 
lyn and the youthful southpaw Marius 
Russo for the Yanks kept batsmen score- 
less until the eighth inning. With two out 
in the Yankee half of the seventh and a 
man on first, Russo hit a line drive back 
to the box. The ball hit Fitz just above 
the left knee and bounded high in the air, 
Shortstop Reese snaring it for the third 
out. Mrs. Fitzsimmons wept as the veteran 
was assisted from the mound. Hugh Casey, 
replacing him in the eighth, allowed suc- 
cessive singles to Rolfe, Henrich, DiMag- 
gio, and Keller, and two runs scored before 
Southpaw Larry French relieved Casey 
and retired the side. Walker’s double and 
Reese’s single to score him in the Dodger 
half were too little and too late. 


Fourtu Game (Ebbets Field, Oct. 5): 
Yankees 7, Dodgers 4, in the worst heart- 
breaker of Series history. The young fast- 
baller Kirby Higbe started for the Dodg- 





Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for Newsweek 
WEEK END oct. 11 


Notre Dame over Georgia Tech 
Texas Christian over Indiana 
Fordham over North Carolina 
Texas A. & M. over N. Y. U. 
Penn over Yale 

Colgate over Dartmouth 
Columbia over Princeton 

Navy over Lafayette 

Cornell over Harvard 
Vanderbilt over Kentucky 
Duke over Maryland 
Mississippi State over Louisiana State 
Michigan over Pittsburgh 
Minnesota over Illinois 
Northwestern over Wisconsin 
Michigan State over Marquette* 
Nebraska over Kansas 

Missouri over Kansas State 
Tulane over Rice 

Baylor over Arkansas 

Texas over Oklahoma 

Stanford over Oregon State 
Oregon over U.S. C. 

Santa Clara over California 
Washington State over Washington 





*Special 


Score on judgment-passes for week ended 
Oct. 4: completed 21; fumbled 4. Suc- 


cess average to date: 84%. 
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ers and left regretfully in the fourth in- 
ning. The Yanks scored in the first on 
Rolfe’s single, DiMaggio’s walk, and Kel- 
ler’s single. In the fatal fourth the Yanks 
put Keller’s double, a walk, and singles 
by Gordon and Sturm together for two 
runs. French relieved Higbe and stopped 
the rally. In the Dodger half of the 
inning, two walks and a long double 
by Wasdell, batting for French, scored two 
runs. Johnny Allen took the mound for 
the Brooks and was chased off it after a 
hit batter, a single, and a walk had filled 
the bases. Casey retired the side without 
damage in the top of the fifth. Then the 
Dodgers scored two more runs to go ahead 
4-3 on Walker’s double and Reiser’s homer 
over the scoreboard. This was enough for 
the Yanks’ starter, Atley Donald. Breuer 
replaced him and he and Murphy pre- 
vented further scoring. 

Right up to the last out of the ninth, 
Casey held the Yanks. Then, with two 
strikes and three balls on Henrich, the 
deciding pitch buzzed toward the plate. 
Henrich missed, but so did Catcher Mickey 
Owen. By the time he had retrieved the 
ball and thrown to Camilli, Henrich was 
safe on first. DiMaggio singled, Keller 
doubled, Dickey walked, and Gordon dou- 
bled before the carnage was over. 


Firtn Game (At Ebbets Field, Oct. 6): 
Yankees 3, Dodgers 1. Whitlow Wyatt 
pitched again for the Brooks. Bonham 
took the mound for the Yanks and Bon- 
ham was right, allowing the desperate 
Dodgers only four hits. A walk, Dickey’s 
single, a wild pitch, and Gordon’s single 
in the second inning chalked up the Yanks’ 
first two runs. The Dodgers came back 
with one tally in the third on Wyatt’s 
double, Riggs’ scratch single off Bonham’s 
leg, and a long fly by Reiser. The remain- 
ing score of the game came in the fifth, 
when Henrich hit a home run over the 
right field screen into Bedford Avenue. 
Beyond the third inning, Bonham allowed 
the struggling Bums only one hit. It was 
three up and three down in the ninth to 
end inning, game, and Series. 





The Football Parade 


Danger signals and hurricane warnings 
went up on many of the nation’s grid- 


irons last week end as the Real Tough 


Babies began to show what they could do. 
Topping Saturday’s demonstrations was 
Ohio State’s awesome 33-0 upset of South- 
em California. The Greeks had a word for 
what Paul Brown, the Buckeye’s new 
coach fresh from Massillon High, did to 
the Trojans, but few sports writers found 
their breaths. Texas was almost equally 
impressive in beating Louisiana State 34-0; 
Tulane followed up its victory over B.C. 
with a 32-0 walloping of Auburn; Duke 
took Tennessee into camp 19-0. 


{In the East, Army, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Penn, Fordham, and Columbia 
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Out He Goes 


by JOHN LARDNER 





"Brey have a frank 
approach to things in pro- 
fessional football. Mr. 
Bert Bell disliked the 
work of the coach of the 
Pittsburgh Steelers. He 
thought his system was 
Civil War stuff. He felt 
that the unhappy chump 
had no business out there 
competing with modern 


don’t like the way this 
club is being coached. Do 
you think it possible that 
our team, with its out- 
' moded stuff, was foxed 
and deluded by the feeble 
operatives of that presti- 
digitator, Greasy Neale, 
or words to that effect?” 
“Yeah,” said Mr. Roon- 
ey. “At least, I wasn’t go- 





wizards in a fast league 
and would do less harm 
behind a_ desk licking 
stamps or swabbing off pen points. 

So he fired him. 

Now, there is nothing unusual in the 
firing of a football coach. Coaches are 
precariously lodged above the herd. 
They drop from their perches abundant- 
ly, unstrained, like the gentle rain from 
heaven (a picturesque allusion which I 
throw in free of charge). If this were 
a normal case of the canning of a coach, 
I would tear my typewriter limb from 
limb and hurl the bleeding carcass down 
an elevator shaft before disturbing you 
with it. 

But Mr. Bert Bell’s move was by no 
means ordinary. In firing the Pitts- 
burgh coach, he canned, ousted, 
bounced, and dislodged no less a man 
than himself. 


This came about on the heels of 

a contest between the Steelers and the 
Philadelphia Eagles. Mr. Bell’s team, 
as you-may remember, once operated 
out of Philadelphia itself. In swapping 
localities with the Pittsburgh owner- 
ship last winter, Mr. Bell thought he 
had come to the better football city 
with the better team. So did his part- 
ner, Mr. Arthur Rooney, former scourge 
of the bookmaking ring at Saratoga (see 
Sport Week, July 31, 1939). 

Unfortunately, the new Eagles 
whipped the Bell-Rooney mob at the 
first opportunity this year. Mr. Rooney 
and Mr. Bell went into hasty confer- 
ence. 

“That was very peculiar,” said Mr. 
Bell. 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Rooney. 

“T thought we would lick ’em,” said 
Mr. Bell. 

“Yeah,” said Mr. Rooney. 

“There must be some explanation. 
And I think I know what it is,” said 
Mr. Bell ominously. “The coaching. I 





Wide World 


Bert Bell 


ing to mention it, but—” 

“So!” barked Mr. Bell, 
banging his hand on the 
desk. “That confirms my suspicions. 
Out, he goes. Let us have some com- 
petent young blade in the job who can 
give the fair city of Pittsburgh the kind 
of football it deserves.” 

So saying, the angry magnate fired 
himself and hired a competent young 
blade from Duquesne University, name 


of Buff Donelli. 


I deo not suggest this procedure for 
college football. As a matter of fact, 
there is no call for a college coach te 
fire himself. If he just exercises a little 
patience, the alumni will infallibly at- 
tend to the detail themselves. 

But it shows you that the profes- 
sional owners, of whom Mr. Bell is 
one, take a clear-eyed view of their 
business and are working steadily to 
improve the standards of a game 
which already, in many cities of the 
East and Middle West and here and 
there on the Coast, has challenged and 
sometimes excelled the college game as 
entertainment. 

The coaching jobs are now mainly in 
the hands of recent college coaches of 
proven ability, astuteness, and enthu- 
siasm—Donelli at Pittsburgh, Neale at 
Philadelphia, Bill Edwards at Detroit, 
Jock Sutherland at Brooklyn, and 
Jimmy Conzelman at Chicago with the 
Cardinals. Dutch Clark of Cleveland 
stepped directly from the pro ranks, 
but his talent is unquestioned. And the 
older hands—George Halas of the Bears, 
Stout Steve Owen of the Giants, Curly 
Lambeau of Green Bay, and Red 
Flaherty of Washington—have records 
that show they belong where they are. 

They tell me Mr. Bell took his firing 
gamely. 

“We all gotta go,” said the doomed 
coach, and away he went—lickety-split 
to his desk in the president’s office. 
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imple bookkeeping to higher accounting. In- 
creases your ability to handle new problems;helps 
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all saw action for the first time and 
emerged victorious but not unrumpled. 
The scores: Fordham 16, Southern Metho- 
dist 10, on a last-minute touchdown; Yale 
21, Virginia 19, after Virginia led 19-0 at 
the half; Penn 19, Harvard 0, in a sur- 
prise; Army 19, The Citadel 6; Princeton 
20, Williams 7; N.Y.U. 6, Lafayette 0; 
Cornell 6, Syracuse 0; Manhattan 23, 
George Washington 0, on a muddy night 
at the Polo Grounds; Columbia 13, Brown 
6; Navy 40, West Virginia 0; Colgate 7, 
Penn State 0. 


{Rain and mud took over most Mid- 
western gridirons. In the solitary Western 
Ccnference game of the day and first of 
the season, Michigan shaded Iowa 6-0. 
Purdue took Pitt by the same low score, 
but Northwestern showed a powerhouse 
attack in its 51-3 warm-up against Kansas 
State. Wisconsin took a bad upsetting 
from Marquette 28-7, while Notre Deme 
whipped its home-state rival, Indiana, 19-6. 
Missouri trounced Colorado 21-6, and Ne- 
braska scored 14-0 over Iowa State. 


{Two upsets headlined a hectic day in 
Dixie. Mississippi State’s 14-0 victory over 
Alabama, a team rated high in the na- 
tional forecasts, was as much of a surprise 
as Virginia Poly’s 3-0 triumph over the 
highly favored Georgetown. As advertised, 
Clemson beat North Carolina State 27-6, 
and Georgia rolled over South Carolina 
34-6. In the Southwest, T.C.U. defeated 
Arkansas 9-0. 


{ Outside of the jolt registered by Ohio 
State, other earthquake tremors were felt 
on the West Coast. Powerful Stanford hit 
its stride and U.C.L.A. was the victim 
33-0; Oregon State upset Washington 9-6, 
and Washington State did likewise to Cali- 
fornia 13-6. 
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Facts Back of the Fight Started 


by President’s Remarks 


The week’s biggest news in the field of 
religion turned out to be a political hor. 
net’s nest (see page 15). The row started 
after President Roosevelt’s press confer. 
ence Sept. 30, when a reporter asked 
whether he would comment on a letter 
from Polish Ambassador Jan Ciechanow- 
ski to Secretary of State Hull, a letter that 
said Polish volunteers in the Red Army 
had their own Catholic chaplains and 
would soon have a church and synagogue 
in Moscow. 

Thereupon the President cited Article 
124 of the Russian constitution, which 
pledges freedom of religious worship and 
of anti-religious propaganda (see accom- 
panying reproduction). This, said Mr, 
Roosevelt, resembles the rule obtaining in 
America, where anyone can mount a soap- 
box and preach religion or rail against it as 
he pleases. The White House correspon- 
dents interpreted his remarks as a Presi- 
dential view that the Soviet constitution 
guarantees religious freedom comparable 
to that in America, and so wired their 
papers. 

That really stirred up the hornets; 
American clergymen immediately started 
issuing denunciations of the apparent bless- 
ing on Red religious freedom. Protests 
came from Dr. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York; Methodist Bishop Raymond 
J. Wade of Detroit and of the Northern 
Europe Central Conference, which in- 
cludes part of Russia; the Very Rev. Harry 
C. Graham, national chief of the Catholic 





able by law. 


citizens. 


a) freedom of speech, | 
db) oo of the press, 
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Article 123. The equal: rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., inde- 
pendent of their nationality and race, in all fields of economic, State, 
cultural, and public-political life is an unalterable law. 

Any direct or indirect limitation of rights, or conversely, any 
establishment of direct or indirect preferences of citizens dependent 
upon their racial and national membership, as well as all preaching 
of racial or national exclusiveness, or of hate and contempt, is punish- 


Article 124. In the shiect of ensuring to the citizens freedom of 
conscience, the church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the State 
and the school ‘from the church. Freedom of service of religious cults 
and freedom of anti-religious propaganda is acknowledged for all 


Article 125. In accordance with the eens of the toilers and in 
the object of strengthening the socialist system, the citizens ao the 
U.S.S.R. are guaranteed we law: 





reedom of assemblies and meetings, 
; sions and demonstrations. 








The Soviet religion guarantee which kicked up a rumpus 
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Holy Name Society, and President Luther 
A. Weigle of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Rep. Martin Dies jeered at “any 
attempt to dress the Soviet wolf in sheep’s 
dothing,” and his colleague, Hamilton 
Fish, suggested that Mr. Roosevelt might 
baptize Joseph Stalin in the White House 
swimming pool. The America First Com- 
mittee climbed aboard with a new blast at 
aid to Russia. 

But the argument was not all one-sided. 
Interventionists and interventionist news- 
papers argued that the question wheth- 
er Russia allowed religious practice or 
squelched it was beside the point; the 
main thing was that Russia was fighting 
Hitler and needed help. And in measured 
words, one of the nation’s leading Catho- 
lics, the Very Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, 
vice president of Georgetown University 
in Washington, welcomed the move to 
open up religious freedom in Russia. Many 
others advised the President to make this 
the price of Lend-Lease aid to Moscow. 

By the week end, when the controversy 
was ebbing somewhat, there were signs 
that the President may have had that very 
thing in mind from the start (see page 15) . 
After the White House staff released an of- 
ficial transcript of the press-conference 
statement, voicing the hope that “an en- 
tering wedge for the practice of complete 
religious freedom is on the way” in Rus- 
sia, Mr. Roosevelt disclosed that he had 
gone a step farther—he had instructed 
W. Averell Harriman, head of the American 
delegation to the Moscow conference, to 
discuss the religious question with the Stal- 
in government. Some fruit was borne Sat- 
urday, when the official Soviet spokesman 
S. A. Lozovsky declared that his govern- 
ment reaffirmed guarantees of freedom to 
worship. But Lozovsky gave no hint of any 
practical move to liberate religion, and the 
White House quickly voiced its disappoint- 
ment; Father Walsh denounced the Lozov- 
sky statement as a “hollow mockery.” 

What is the religious situation in Rus- 
sia? The story goes back to 1917, when the 
Bolsheviks seized power. They had two 
reasons for trying to obliterate organized 
worship: (1) practice of the Karl Marx 
preachment that religion is the “opium 
of the people,” and (2) a determination 
to destroy the immense political power of 
the church. So well did they succeed that 
the question was largely academic by the 
time the constitutional provision men- 
tioned by Mr. Roosevelt took effect in 
1936. 

Under the czars, Russia had an esti- 
mated 89,000,000 Greek Orthodox, 14,000,- 
000 Mohammedans, 11,420,000 Roman 
Catholics, 6,000,000 Jews, 4,000,000 Prot- 
estants, and uncounted Buddhists and 
pagans. Among them they had 100,000 
congregations. 

When the Bolsheviks launched their as- 
sault on these in 1917 they jailed, exiled, 
and executed priests and bishops by the 
thousand and confiscated more than 
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The Missus calls me bright-eyes now! 


That’s the Missus for you. Quick to notice things. Like how 
much more pep I have, evenings, now that the boss has put in 
Westinghouse fluorescent lighting over at the plant. Helps a 


fellow work faster and feel better. Cuts mistakes and rejects, too. 
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HOW INDOOR DAYLIGHT 
CAN BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS 


Fluorescent is the most efficient 
kind of light yet developed. Prop- 
erly installed, with Westinghouse 
Mazda F lamps, it brings you 
economically the high intensity 
lighting you’ve always wanted— 
50 foot-candles and more, of light 
that is cool, diffused, glare-free. 
Installation is economical, too— 


Fluorescent lighting 
is the practical way 


to get the high light 


today’s high-speed 


production 


FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING AT ITS BEST 


usually no costly rewiring is 
needed. 


Whether your business is mil- 
linery or motor cars, this new 
kind of lighting will make seeing 
easier, speed work, attract cus- 
tomers, step up sales. Want to 
know more about it? Just write 
for our booklet A-3578. West- 
INGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND MANU- 
FACTURING Company, LAMP 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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enjoying the soothing satisfaction of a KIRSTEN 

luxury smoke? For this pipe pre-cools every puff in 
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tasting oils and hy ek eancud $5 to $10. 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 

At your leading tobacconist, department store, 
men’s shop, jeweler, druggist — or write. 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO. — Dept. 1110 
3129 Western Ave. 
ied Wash. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Dr. Fifield, a book-reviewing pastor in Beecher’s shoes 


$3,500,000,000 in property from the estab- 
lished Orthodox Church alone. They out- 
lawed the church press and schools. They 
turned churches and cathedrals into gran- 
aries, nurseries, clubs, and, as the crown- 
ing insult, anti-religious museums. 

Meanwhile, the Kremlin gave semi-of- 
ficial backing to the League of Militant 
Godless, which reached a peak membership 
of 5,500,000 and staged parades to bur- 
lesque priests and their hymns. As late as 
1939, 25,000 Godless agents went into Rus- 
sian Poland to apply their familiar treat- 
ment to clergy and churches there. How- 
ever, the league has lately lapsed to about 
2,000,000 members, and last week Moscow 
reported that the league’s organ, Bezbozh- 
nik, had ceased publication, allegedly to 
save newsprint. 

Today, probably not even Stalin knows 
how many Russians still worship. Foreign- 
ers estimate only about 30,000 congrega- 
tions remain active. Moscow still has an 
acting Orthodox Metropolitan, Patriarch 
Sergei, who in July rallied his church to 
“defense of the holy frontiers of our Father- 
land” against the Nazis. But many an Or- 
thodox prelate outside Russia has de- 
nounced him as a Soviet stooge. 





New Voice in Beecher Pulpit 


Congregationalists, spiritual progeny of 
the Pilgrims of Plymouth, often name their 
churches for either the colony or the col- 
onists. Hence it was no coincidence last 
week that one of the denomination’s ablest 
Western preachers, Dr. L. Wendell Fifield 
of Plymouth Church in Seattle, took 
charge of its most historic Eastern pulpit, 
the Plymouth Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn. 

Tall, deep-voiced, and immensely pop- 


ular, Dr. Fifield had never expected to 
leave his Seattle post. In fourteen years 
there he had built Plymouth’s membership 
from 1,500 to 2,100, drawn an average of 
800 to Wednesday talks on new books, and 
1,000 to Sunday-night forums on world 
affairs, at which, notwithstanding the Nazi- 
Soviet pact, he long insisted Hitler and 
Stalin were Europe’s great natural ene- 
mies, A year ago a committee gave him a 
bronze plaque as the “First Citizen of 
Seattle.” 

Last spring the Congregationalist de- 
nomination broached the idea of a shift. 
They pointed out that Brooklyn’s Plym- 
outh Church of the Pilgrims, dating back 
to 1844, had been led by the great preach- 
ers Henry Ward Beecher, Lyman Abbott, 
and Newell Dwight Hillis. In it was a frag- 
ment of the Plymouth Rock and a pulpit, 
tables, and chairs made from an olive tree 
cut down on Palestine’s Mount of Olives. 
In Pew 89 Abraham Lincoln had once sat 
to hear Beecher. But in late years the 
church had lost ground, and the denom- 
ination offered to help Dr. Fifield rebuild 
it as the nation’s No. 1 Congregationalist 
pulpit. He agreed, succeeding the resigning 
Dr. J. Stanley Durkee. 

Dr. Fifield, who was widowed in 1935 
and remarried in 1936, introduced himself 
to the New York press at a mass interview 
last fortnight. He announced he expected 
to draw a following from all over New 
York as he had done in Seattle, and prom- 
ised a lively time. He said he would not 
discuss war, Hitler, or the specific phases 
of the international situation in his Sun- 
day-morning services, but he will have 
plenty to say about war and Hitler at the 
Sunday-night forums and Wednesday- 


night book reviews he will soon launch in 
Brooklyn. 
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Publisher on the Warpath 


While thumbing through their newspa- 
pers at the breakfast table one day last 
week, readers of The New York Times, 
The Chicago Tribune, and The Boston 
Herald found a full-page editorial-adver- 
tisement titled “Farewell to Lindbergh.” 
Written in one-sentence paragraphs and 
well sprinkled with upper-case type, it 
charged that “DOWNRIGHT SEDITIOUS ELE- 
ments, who know exactly what they are 
doing, ARE SUPPORTING LINDBERGH. It Is 
time to write Finis to the Lindbergh 
hoax.” 

That editorial was the handiwork of 
Basil Brewer, 57-year-old well-to-do pub- 
lisher of The New Bedford (Mass.) Stand- 
ard-Times, Mercury, and The Cape Cod 
Standard-Times at Hyannis, Mass. The 
Lindbergh lambasting was nothing new 
for the slim, gray-haired Brewer, a soli- 
tary crusading interventionist. A Willkie 
backer during the Presidential campaign 
last year, he took a full page in The New 
York Times to denounce the third term. 
Last May, Brewer bought another page 
to prod the President in this “hour of 
DREAD DECISION” to speak out to “the 
real American people” with the “wHo Le 
TRUTH PROMPTLY, FRANKLY, BRUTALLY.” 
And six weeks later, Brewer was back 
again with full-page advertisements 
in The New York Times and The Chi- 
cago Tribune, asserting: “Let us _ fight 
now—while there is time—while there 
is help—be it Communistic, British, or 
Chinese.” 

Brewer’s advertisements, which have 
cost him more than $16,000 to date, are 
written because he feels he has a message 
for the people of America. He first took 
up his interventionist tub-thumping in 
May 1940, when he published a prepared- 
ness platform, nationally circulated by the 














Basil Brewer, solo interventionist 
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wire services, calling for the abandonment 
of politics in the defense program, estab- 
lishment of a defense board with real au- 
thority, and consultations of Western 
Hemisphere nations on mutual defense. 
Last fall, after weeks of research, he 
whipped up a series of fifteen articles on 
defense, ranting over the woeful state of 
American preparedness. Early this year, he 
flew 25,000 miles about Latin America, 
writing 27 stories for his own and a score 
of other newspapers. 

Brewer, the son of a Methodist circuit- 
riding preacher, was born in Rush Hill, 
Mo. After graduation from Missouri State 
Teachers College in 1901, he taught sci- 
ence in high school and studied law at 
the University of Chicago. Joining Scripps- 
Howard in 1908, he became business man- 
ager of The Cincinnati Post in 1916 and 
of The Cleveland Press three years later. 
From 1921 to 1924, he was editor and 
publisher of The Omaha (Neb.) Bee, later 
taking over The Capital News at Lansing, 
Mich. 

Arriving in New Bedford ten years ago, 
Brewer soon purchased control of his news- 
papers and acquired the local radio sta- 
tion, WNBH. Although as much of a lone 
wolf in his home town as in the national 
scene, he las proved himself a definite 
asset to the community, campaigning 
continually for civic betterment. Father 
of four, he likes to relax on hunting 
expeditions. But Brewer centers his inter- 
ests on work at his office, whose walls are 
decorated with framed tributes to his 
writings. 


MOVIES 


Revival of Old Villainy: 
Hammett Thriller of Early ’30s 
Remade With New Sparkle 


If half of Hollywood’s remakes turned 
out as well as Tue Matrese Fatcon, the 
studios could stop buying stories for a 
while. Although Dashiell Hammett’s wide- 
ly read novel appeared in 1930 and was 
screened the following year, there is noth- 
ing dated about the Warner Brothers’ 
current version. While strictly American 
in its approach to melodrama, the new film 
compares favorably with the best English 
exercises in a medium that country has 
developed to a high degree. 

The cast of “The Maltese Falcon” is 
first rate, but major credit for the exciting 
revival—always excepting Hammett’s con- 
tribution—goes to John Huston, the 35- 
year-old screen writer whose father, Walter 
Huston, plays a bit role in the film as a 
good-luck gesture. With solo credit for the 
script that marks his debut as a director, 
young Huston, like Preston Sturges with 
“The Great McGinty,” catapults to the 
upper layer of the Hollywood talent heap. 

The story differs little from the first 
adaptation. Once again Sam Spade, tough 
and cynical private detective, takes on 
Brigid O’Shaughnessy as a client and, 
even after he realizes that she is two-faced 
and seven kinds of a liar, proceeds to get 
himself precariously involved with a crew 
of international crooks and murderers in 
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} On this page appears all of the news 
Hl of the world you could read this morning 
| if it were not for the daily newspaper. 


This is all the news you would be 
able to read if the daily newspaper were 
not uncensored, unfettered, in free 
America. 
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| turn to the succeeding pages of 
this newspaper, 
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As Paper-Hooded Vandals 
Seize City, Issue 








Free Press: Celebration of National Newspaper Week Oct. 1-8 by 
some 5,000 communities produced editorial stunts. Among them, The 
Arizona Republic came out with a blank Page 1 to show what censorship 
and lack of news would do, while The Lincoln (Ill.) Evening Courier head- 
lined an imaginary invasion and its effects on an unsuspecting populace. 
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Spade’s final analysis, are outweighed by 
her ability to raise the double-cross to the 
nth power. 

Prominent in their support are Peter 
Lorre, Gladys George, Lee Patrick, and 
Elisha Cook Jr., with special mention re- 
served for Sydney Greenstreet’s unctuous 
and sinister impersonation of a criminal 
master mind. Making his screen debut at 
61, the bald and bulky English actor, who 
recently toured the United States with a 
Lunt-Fontanne company, brings to Holly- 
wood a talent for comedy and villainy 
that should keep him there indefinitely. 





Deanna in the Durbin Manner 


Those of Deanna Durbin’s admirers who 
viewed her marriage with mixed emotions 
can stop worrying. On the screen, she’s 
still in the Misses’ department. IT StarTep 
Wirn Eve, her first screen chore as a ma- 
tron, continues in the Cinderella League 
and happens to be her best in some time. 

Fully half the film’s ingenuous fun de- 
tives from Charles Laughton’s inspired 
mugging and capering as a doddering 
multimillionaire and latter-day Diamond 
Jim Brady. As the story opens, old Reyn- 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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I'm on the market now 

I'm back again—and how! — 
I’m @ wonderful hunch 

For breakfast or lunch 

I’m on the market now! 


i'm sausage made by Jones 
Yes, Sausage made by Jones 
It’s understood 

I’ve got to be good 

I'm Sausage made by Jones! 


Just ask for me by name 
My virtues you'll acclaim 
I’m seasoned with spice 
And everything nice 

Please ask for me by name4 











JONES DAIRY FARM SAUSAGE 
MADE ONLY on THE JONES DAIRY FARM 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


* Mary P. Jones, Pres. 
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The Children’s Hour 


by JOHN O’HARA 


I remained for Mr. Abbott 
(George, not the radio character) to 
get the season going with a musical 
comedy bearing the mysterious title 
Best Foot Forwarp. It is a satisfac- 
tory, if not a brilliant, piece of work, 
the chief plaint against it also being 
one of its selling points. I refer to its 
youth content. I have an idea that 
there are more fathers and mothers 
waiting nightly at the stage door of 
the Ethel Barrymore Theater than 
there are musicians, newspapermen, 
and other modern versions of the stage- 
door John. I think I recognized one girl 
from the chorus of “Anything Goes.” 
If so I can easily imagine the wide- 
eyed, respectful wonder with which her 
fellow chorines listen to her reminiscing 
about the old days in the theater. 

The book is by John Cecil Holm, who 
wrote “Three Men on a Horse,” and 
while this is no T.M.O.A.H. by several 
hundred chuckles, it must be borne in 


mind that most of the performers had: 


to start out with something that wasn’t 
too hard for them. The action, or jit- 
ters, is laid in a boys’ prep school in the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country, a school 
which might be Perkiomen or Franklin 
and Marshall Academy, for all I know. 
A boy called Bud Hooper has invited 
Gale Joy, the Hollywood glamor girl, to 
be his prom girl, and to his chagrin she 
accepts because it looks like a legitimate 
publicity gag, and she needs same. Bud 
also has invited his regular girl, Helen 
Schlessinger, and she turns up too. It’s 
a strict school, and girls who are in- 
vited to a Winsocki prom must first 
be investigated by the faculty, so you 
fill in the plot complications from 
here in. 

Miss Rosemary Lane plays the Hol- 
lywood babe whose option has not been 
taken up, and for all I know this is not 
casting against type. I must say she 
played it well, sang good, and when the 
young folk tore her clothes off (leaving 
her in an interesting and intricate bra 
and simple panties) , I recalled that old 
line that the charm of a mature woman 
more fetcheth me than that of any 
bread-and-butter miss whatever. 
several bread-and-butter misses were 
pretty fetching, too. There was Mau- 
reen Cannon as the stood-up kid, and 
June Allyson, who, now that she no 
longer understudies Betty Hutton, 
ought to stop doing Betty Hutton’s 


But . 


stuff, and two or three others who 
popped up with a line or two. One 
young lady reminded me of nothing so 
much as a 52nd Street taxi driver. She, 
Nancy Walker, stopped the show with 
a number called “Just a Little Joint 
With a Juke Box.” 

The words and music are by two young 
men whose names probably are new to 
you: Hugh Martin and Ralph Blane. 
I cannot say much for Mr. Blane’s 
lyrics, which were of the Larry Hart- 
Ira Gershwin type, devious for the sake 
of a trick rhyme, but, unlike Hart’s and 
Gershwin’s rhymes, having nothing else 
to recommend them. “Like a Methodist 
preacher loves his pews, that’s how I 
love the blues,” is one, for instance. 
Mr. Martin, on the other hand, really 
has something. Richard Rodgers has 
had it for twenty years, the same thing 
only better, but if Mr. Martin has to 
have an idol he can do a lot worse. 
“Everytime” is a hit tune, which of 
course you won’t be hearing much be- 
cause of the continued shilly-shallying 
of the radio broadcasters, and a spirited 
school march is “Buckle Down, Win- 
socki.” 

For the first time in my life I have to 
single out a chorus boy for mention, al- 
though I don’t know his name. He usu- 
ally ends up at the end of the line, at 
the audience’s right. This kid is an- 
other Cagney, maybe, but even if he 
isn’t another Cagney he is fun to watch. 
Gene Kelly thought up some interest- 
ing dance routines, and Jo Mielziner, 
with his usual diabolical subtlety, got 
away with some more esoteric pagan- 
ism in his sets. 


Last year at the Lyceum, George 
S. Kaufman brought forth a play which 
John Byram of the Paramount story 
department, changing the title slightly, 
called “George Kaufman Slipped Here.” 
Last week at the Lyceum Mr. Kauf- 
man, in his first time as a producer, 
opened and closed a play called Mr. 


Bic. I thought it was better than the . 


other critics did, but maybe because I 
was pleasurably startled to see that 
Miss Betty Furness can really act. 

It remains only to report that for the 
next three weeks you can see my friend 
Harry Carey in An, WiLpErNess!, the 
Theater Guild’s revival of the eight- 
year-old Eugene O’Neill play. Better 
go.” 
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(Continued from Page 67) 

olds is on his deathbed, demanding his son, 
Robert Cummings, and an introduction to 
Junior’s new fiancée, Margaret Tallichet. 
That calculating blueblood being unavail- 
able in this crisis, Junior desperately en- 
lists Deanna Durbin, a hotel hat-check 
girl, to impersonate her for Senior’s few 
remaining moments. 

The old man promptly recovers, of 
course, for no producer in his right mind 
would hire Laughton to be killed off in the 
first 300 feet. And just as predictably, 
Senior is quite taken with the masquerad- 
er and orders her for breakfast along with 
his customary steak and cigars. In the 
nick of time Junior grabs the girl from the 
train that was taking her back to Ohio 
forever and engages her to carry on the 
deception until Senior is well enough to 
stand the shock of the truth. 

For the denouement, refer to the inci- 
dent of the Prince, Cinderella’s haughty 
sisters, and the glass slipper. Before that, 
however, Henry Koster gets the maximum 
of wholesome fun from a good script, from 
Deanna Durbin in a faultlessly tailored 
role, from Laughton’s field day, from Cum- 
mings as Junior, and from Walter Cat- 
lett’s impersonation of a harried physician. 
This is the tenth and last Durbin story 
Joe Pasternak will produce for Universal. 
The discoverer of the child singer is at 
M-G-M now, but Koster, who directed six 
of her films, is still on the home lot to 
guide her to a scientifically retarded ma- 
turity. 





Premiere for the Probers 


When Harry M. Warner took the stand 
at the Senate subcommittee hearings two 
weeks ago to answer the charge of mak- 
ing warmongering films, he not only de- 
fended himself ably but found time to 
announce that Warner Brothers made 
other types of films that might be branded 
as propaganda. His case in point, it turned 
out, was ONE Foot 1n HEAVEN, an adapta- 
tion of Hartzell Spence’s best-selling biog- 
raphy of his father, the Rev. William H 
Spence. In modestly confessing that this 
fim could be considered propaganda for 
the Methodist Church, Warner took the 
opportunity of inviting the isolationist 
senators to preview the production as his 
guests. 

At the time the studio hadn’t selected 
the city for the picture’s premiére, but 
after Harry Warner left the stand he had 
an inspiration and ordered in motion the 
complicated machinery that would bring 
the film first to Washington. Hence last 
Thursday, at the Earle Theater, the Spence 
story was shown to an audience of church, 
Hollywood, and Washington notables, in- 
cluding a number of the isolationist 
probers. At the conclusion of the showing, 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling, editor of The Chris- 
tian Herald, declared that the release of 
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From “William Henry Welch’’ (Viking) 


Some of the ‘Welch Rabbits’ turned out by Popsy Welch at Johns Hopkins 


“One Foot in Heaven” marked a great day 
for Christianity. 

Describing the film as “an immortal 
epic” and indirect propaganda for “life and 
living with father and mother,” he added: 
“I hope that at least half a hundred mil- 
lion persons will see this picture. We should 
do everything we can for it.” He was sec- 
onded by Harry M. Warner, Jewish presi- 
dent of the Warner organization: “I am 
glad we made this picture. These are peril- 
ous times and Christianity is fighting to 
survive. I know that Christianity will sur- 
vive, because Christianity is faith and 
faith is good.” 

The movie that Washington saw proba- 
bly will be more popular in rural com- 
munities than in the larger cities, for it 
portrays a segment of life with which 
smaller cities are more familiar. Further- 
more, filmed under the supervision of an 
impressive committee of clergymen headed 
by the popular Bishop James Edward 
Freeman of Washington, the picture is 
overlong and dull in spots, particularly in 
the opening sequences. Nevertheless, this 





history of the struggle of a Methodist min- 
ister and his wife against occupational pov- 
erty, the squalor of decrepit parsonages, 
and the Philistines in the parish is a realis- 
tically human record unfolded with a rea- 
sonable leaven of folksy humor. 

Fredric March gives a sympathetic and 
credible impersonation of the man who, 
according to his son,* was a “practical 
parson”—one who kept his bewildered 
family with one foot on earth and one in 
heaven, never quite knowing where they 
were but never suffering from monotony. 
Martha Scott is fine as his patient and 
understanding wife, and half a dozen com- 
petent players bring the lesser roles to life. 
Directed by Irving Rapper, this biograph- 
ical study of Dr. Spence can be compared 
to Father Flanagan’s “Boys Town” as an 
effective brief for religion and religious tol- 
erance. 





*At the time he brought out “One Foot in 
Heaven,” Hartzell Spence was a United Press 
executive in New York. Now he has turned 
full-time author and at present is touring 
Latin America in quest of material. 
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Leader of a Medical Era: 
Welch and His Epoch Described 
by Simon Flexner and Son 


Passengers in a New York-bound Pull- 
man car in the spring of 1878 were startled 
to hear a sudden and mysterious chorus of 
croaking frogs. One shy young doctor 
among the grinning travelers blushed be- 
hind his newspaper and carefully avoided 
a look at the huge box beside him. Instead 
he grimly continued reading and tried to 
act as surprised as his fellow passengers. 

The ill-at-ease doctor was 28-year-old 
William Henry Welch, whose family traced 
its American beginnings back to 1654. 
Fresh from two years of training in Eu- 
rope, he was taking a box of protesting 
frogs he had caught in an upstate New 
York marsh to the Bellevue Hospital Me- 
dical College for use in teaching the United 
States’ first laboratory course in pathology, 
the study of tissue changes produced by 
disease. His pioneer work was destined to 
start a new era in American medicine and 
result in the formation of similar labora- 
tories throughout the nation, where micro- 
scopic lenses would help clinch diagnoses 
that once depended solely on the shrewd 
eye of the family doctor. 

Dr. Welch’s life story, frog anecdote and 
all, is the subject of an authoritative and 
interesting biography published this week 
by Dr. Simon Flexner, director-emeritus 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, and his son James Flexner. The 
book recounts how, in 1893, Popsy, as the 
great physician was affectionately called, 
headed the newly opened Johns Hopkins 
Medical School—although not without 
some minor misgivings. 

Popsy was a confirmed bachelor and 
balked unsuccessfully when the group of 
influential women who raised enough 
money to start the school stipulated that it 
must accept women students. His mistrust 
of the opposite sex was heightened when 
one of his first three girl pupils resigned 
because she had become a Christian 
Scientist. In time, however, Dr. Welch 
became an ardent advocate of coeduca- 
tion. 

As a researcher, “the dean of American 
medicine” contributed much to medical 
knowledge, including discovery of the gas- 
gangrene germ, and he was called in for ad- 
vice in the formation of the Rockefeller 
Institute and practically every other im- 
portant medical institution in the United 
States. At various times during his career 
Popsy served as president of a host of or- 
ganizations such as the National Academy 
of Sciences and the American Medical As- 
sociation. Before he died seven years ago 
at 84, he had received honorary degrees 
from seventeen universities. 

The picture of Dr. Welch presented in 
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" ILL THE PRISONERS—Boone is here!” shouted 


the Indian chief. But his braves had no time to 
obey. The long rifles of Dan’l Boone and his men 
already were firing with deadly aim. For days Boone 
had followed the faint “sign” left by the band of sav- 
ages who had captured his young daughter and her 
two friends. The surviving Indians fled the battle; the 
girls were freed—another victory for pioneers of the 
Wilderness Road. The “Boone country” of Kentucky 
is today part of the varied and beautiful route of 
Chesapeake and Ohio Lines. All of this route, from 
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“Kyshakwe nthehho -BOONE piyeetal” 


“The FIRST of America” on the Atlantic... westward 


through Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky .. . 


northward through Ohio .. . follows the original march 
of American history. That is why a trip on Chesapeake 
and Ohio Lines offers the traveler so many fascinating 
stop-overs. May we help you plan such a journey— 
with all your transportation, accommodations and 
sight-seeing trips arranged and budgeted in advance? 
For information, write Travel Service, Chesapeake and_ 
Ohio Lines, 827 East Main Street, Richmond, Virginia. 


No obligation, of course—we're glad to help. 
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MORE GRIP. The instant brakes are 
_ applied, block #1 grips pavement; block 
& #2 piles up against block #1 and grips; 

block #3 jams against block #2 and so on, 
in a continuous wedging, squeezing, grip- 
ping action that stops you quicker! (Note 
how strips of soft white cushion rubber, 
& inlaid the full depth of non-skid tread, 
| link the blocks together firmly, yet per- 
mit extreme flexibility of movement!) 
MORE STRENGTH. The independent 
spring action of each tread block, absorbs 
small road bumps, protects against out- 
side bruises. Inside the tire, anti-friction 
cotton cords, safety-sealed in pure latex, 
resist high temperatures generated by 
constant flexing; give greater protection 
against blowouts! (The Safti-Flight Rayon 
—at extra cost—runs even cooler, is even 
less vulnerable to blowouts at high speed!) 


MORE MILEAGE. Smooth-rolling, silent 
Fisk Safti-Flight Tread puts more rubber 
on the road, (see foot print above), dis- 
tributes weight over a larger area to give 
you a big gain in mileage. Fisk’s thicker 
under-tread makes possible effective re- 
grooving after the original tread has worn 
down—important when you are looking for 
tires that will last safely for a long time. 


SUREFOOTED and husky as a star ball- 
carrier is the new Fisk Safti-Flight Tire. 
Hundreds of tread blocks in the Safety Stripe 
Tread are always ready to go into action to help 
you stop, start, and hug the turns—while the 
smooth, silent ride of its continuous 7-rib de- 
sign gives you many more miles of safe driving. 
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the Flexners’ excellent biography does not 
omit the human side of the much-lauded 
physician. Although Popsy sometimes re- 
gretted that he didn’t have enough time 
for research, he nevertheless had leisure to 
read masses of detective stories and root 
ardently for the old Baltimore Orioles of 
baseball fame during the 1890s. (Wi1LL1AM 
Henry Wetcnu. 539 pages. Appendix, in- 
dex. Viking, New York. $3.75.) 





Bad News for Crooked Teeth 


Everyone who has worn bands to 
straighten unregimented teeth knows what 
a tedious, years-long process it is. But 
last week Dr. Bert G. Anderson of the 
Yale University School of Medicine told 
the Southern Society of Orthodontists of 
a new method of treatment for certain 
types of teeth deformity that requires 
only a few days. 

By astrategic placing of wire between up- 
per and lower teeth, Dr. Anderson utilizes 
the biting movement of the patient to ob- 
tain added pressure, bringing about a much 
more rapid alteration in tooth position than 
is possible with the ordinary spring or rub- 
ber-band tension alone. Though the jaws 
are greatly restricted in their mo- 
tion, necessitating a liquid diet, 
no more discomfort is experienced 
than in regular teeth straighten- 
ing. Deformities so severe that in 
some instances upper front teeth 
closed on the wrong side of the 
lower were corrected or greatly 
improved in two to fourteen 
days. 





Oyster Fallacies 


Next time you find a pearl in 
your oyster stew, don’t rush to a 
jeweler only to be told that it 
would have been worth a Jot if it 
had not been cooked. For the 
“pearls” built up by edible oysters 
are as worthless as so much chalk, 
Dr. T. C. Nelson of the New 
Jersey Board of Shellfisheries told 
disillusioned participants in the 
General Electric Science Forum in 
Schenectady. And pearl oysters, 
incidentally, don’t grow in every 
oyster backyard; the only bed in 
American waters is at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. 

Dr. Nelson also spiked another oyster 
fallacy last week, tracing it to the first col- 
onists. Back where they came from, he said, 
all summer long oysters tasted as if they 
were full of sand because of the shells of 
baby oysters they contained, thus giving 
rise to the “R-less months” ban. But the 
colonists wronged the American bivalve in 
assuming its habits were the same—it is 
good the year round, and oystermen have 
been trying to overcome the public delu- 
sion for years. 
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RADIO 


More Fun on the Networks: 
Programs of New Season Stress 
Faster and Gayer Routines 





What is the new trend in radio pro- 
grams? 

Traditionally, critics ask that question 
as the broadcasting clock shifts back to 
standard time, signalizing the start of a 
fresh season. For 1940-41 the accent was 
on a medium-priced half-hour dramatic 
show of the Mr. District Attorney type, 
with the quiz programs in decline. 

Last week, with a score or more of 
brand-new big-league broadcasts and with 
top entertainers bowing in as usual at full 
tilt after the summer vacation, the answer 
to the question this year seemed to be a 
distinct move toward more humor. This 
tendency, possibly an antidote for war- 
news jitters, was generally exemplified in 
faster and gayer routines in many program 
forms. 

No show apparently overlooked a chance 
to get a laugh. For instance, the latest of 
musicals, CBS’ Sunday Family Hour, has a 





hayseed jester tagged Skeeter Russell to 
temper its sedate formula; the arty Orson 
Welles employs a heckling Jiminy Cricket 
to deflate his Mercury Theater’s pomposi- 
ties; and the newest of variety shows, 
MBS’ Three Ring Time, has resolved itself 
into a waggish duel between Milton Berle 
and Charles Laughton. 

This funnybone vogue is particularly 
evident in the new half-hour comedy 
dramas. Chief among these are The Great 
Gildersleeve, the Hap Hazard show, Rook- 
ies, The Arkansas Traveler, That Brewster 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Radio starts a comedy season, and Benny helps 


Boy, and Captain Flagg and Sergeant 
Quirt. To these must be added the kindred 
fifteen-minute spot, Lum and Abner, which 
came back to the coast-to-coast ether Sept. 
29 after many a moon’s absence. 

The chances are that with the ether 
loaded with these and many other shows 
on the mirthful side you will be tuning in 
on chuckles at almost any part of the dial 
this winter. Returning Oct. 3 to the CBS 
camping ground, the Kate Smith Variety 
Hour cut its dramatic spot to ten or twelve 
minutes in order to get in more banter and 
vaudeville. The somewhat high-brow Treas- 
ury Hour, shifting Sept. 30 from Columbia 
to NBC, featured as a starter the heavy- 
weight fighter Lou Nova in a comedy skit. 
And Al Pearce and His Gang, just as if 
they were not funny enough, penciled in 
the gravel-voiced Andy Devine as a 1941- 
42 regular on their show. 

All the old stand-bys, too, such as Jack 
Benny, Fred Allen, and Fibber McGee and 
Molly, made their seasonal debuts last 
week with smash performances. Abbott 
and Costello are greater hits than ever on 
the Edgar Bergen slot. On the Bob Hope 
stanza the zany Jerry Colonna threatens 
any time to break away on his own pro- 
gram. This also goes for Jerry Lester, who 
is now red hot on The Kraft Mu- 
sic Hall. 

And that’s not all. Harry Sa- 
voy and Russ Brown, veteran 
comics, came through with a pro- 
gram on NBC on Oct. 2. Three 
days later, William Lynn, Broad- 
way wit, put on The Timid Soul, 
new comedy series over MBS. 

Meanwhile, Burns and Allen, 
perennial favorites, were recalled 
to the air in a program scheduled 
for Oct. 7 which included Paul 
Whiteman. For the same Tues- 
day night NBC listed a program 
which starred Red Skelton and 
also comprised Ozzie Nelson and 
Wonderful Smith, Negro comedy 
star. 

Finally, on Oct. 25, Frank Fay, 
one of the greatest of contempo- 
rary comics, will gag his way back 
to the air lanes with his own pro- 
gram. Thus, with Duffy’s Tavern, 
Charlie Ruggles’ Barrel of Fun, 
Here’s Morgan, Cal Tinney, and 
the Rudy Vallee-John Barrymore 
and the Baby Snooks shows to 
tickle the nation’s risibilities, Joe Miller’s 
old joke book is going to be pretty dog- 
eared by the time the season ends next 
spring. 





Yankee News for Latin Dials 


For years the organized broadcast of 
American news by Latin-American sta- 
tions has been virtually nonexistent. Many 
of these outlets for the most part have 
been subsidized by Fascist-minded Euro- 








pean nations or fed news by their news 
agencies; other Latin broadcasters, too 
poor to buy any foreign dispatches, have 
been pirating their news from the United 
Press and the Associated Press, which in 
South America use the radio almost en- 
tirely to service their clients. 

Tired of this situation in the face of 
demands at home for more American news 
south of the Rio Grande to offset Fascist 
propaganda, the UP and the AP early this 
year acted to interest United States firms 
in special Latin-American newscasts. In 
June the Bristol-Myers Co. signed up for 
daily broadcasts of UP news in Portuguese 
on two Brazilian stations. Then, spurred 
by M. H. Aylesworth, new head of the 
radio division of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American A fiairs, the United 
Fruit Co. aired a quarter hour of AP news 
daily on one station each in Guatemala, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Panama. Next 
appeared the Esso Reporter, with four 
daily UP newscasts on fifteen stations in 
Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 

Last week, two more big projects snow- 
balled the movement. The Philco Co. an- 
nounced a program seven days a week 
serviced by the AP over fifteen stations in 
Latin America, with more to follow. And 
the Bristol-Myers Co., which already has 
expanded to Peru and Ecuador, put on 
four daily fifteen-minute AP newscasts on 
powerful XEW, Mexico City. Before long 
RCA’s manufacturing division is expected 
to join the ranks. 

And it is understood that government 
backing will soon be given to another effort 
to make Latin America more familiar with 
the United States, when North American 
manufacturers launch a drive to sell more 
of their radios below the Rio Grande. 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Xavier Cugat and his wife, Carmen Castillo, in the flesh . . . and as caricatured by the rhumba maestro’s own pen 





~ MUSIC 


The Rhumba King 


Two wars have conspired to create un- 
equaled enthusiasm in this country for 
Latin music. One, between ASCAP and 
BMI, barred many of the nation’s top song 
writers from the air and sent band leaders 
south of the border in search of repertory; 
the other, in Europe, has meant that more 
North Americans traveling in South Amer- 
ica have returned with a lively enthusiasm 
for its music, and also that many rich 
South Americans come up here. 

Hence rhumba bands have sprouted all 
over the country. But still at the top is 
the throbbing rhythm of Xavier Cugat, 
who organized his band at the Cocoanut 
Grove in Los Angeles twelve years ago and 
last week wound up his ninth season at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, by appearing 
at a USO benefit ball which marked the 
hotel’s tenth birthday. On the same day, 
the genial maestro, acknowledged king of 
rhumba and conga band leaders in this 
country, opened his sixth and longest en- 
gagement at the New York Paramount, 
movie-house mecca of big-name _ bands. 
And for both engagements, one of “Cugie’s” 
featured vocalists is his beautiful wife, 
Carmen Castillo, whom he met and mar- 
ried in Hollywood eleven years ago when 
she was playing in pictures. 

After four weeks on Broadway, Cugat 
plays four additional weeks in movie pal- 
aces in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and Boston. His schedule is further 
complicated by a weekly program for 
Camel cigarettes over NBC’s red network 











Cugat for Newsweek | 


at 7:30 p.m. EST on Thursdays. A regular 
star on this radio show, incidentally, is his 
niece, the actress Margo of “Winterset” 
and “The World We Make” fame, who 
made her first New York night-club ap- 
pearance on the Waldorf’s Starlight Roof 
at the start of her uncle’s record-breaking 
run there this summer. Cugat will be in 
the news again shortly when the wife of 
President Fulgencio Batista of Cuba pre- 
sents a medal* for his services to Cuban 
music in this country. 

Around the end of the year, “Cugie” 
expects to extend these services beyond the 
bounds of night clubs and colleges, where 
Latin music is increasingly in demand. 
He'll take the orchestra to sedate Carnegie 
Hall, New York, for a program half de- 
voted to Cuban music, the remainder to 
melodies of Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico. 


Next summer he'll expand his high-brow | 


schedule by appearances with the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic in Hollywood Bovl, 
the summer-size Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Robin Hood Dell, and the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Lewisohn Stadium. 

The high-brow side of the music business 
is no novelty to Cugat; born in Barcelona 


41 years ago, he was trained as a concert | 
violinist in European conservatories. He © 


was brought to this country at 16 as as- 


sisting artist to the tenor Enrico Caruso. | 


After five years of concertizing, he aban- 
doned his violin to make his hobby, cari- 
caturing, his business. For a year and a 
half he turned out caricatures for The Los 





*The medal is the “Orden de Honor y Meérito 
de la Cruz Roja Cubana, con el Grado de Com- 
endador,” or “Order of Honor and Merit of 
the Cuban Red Cross, with the Rank of Com- 
mander.” It is awarded, upon recommendation 
of the Cuban War Department, for outstand- 
ing humanitarian service. 
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Angeles Times. He finally ditched that job 
to organize his present orchestra but he 
still remembers his caricaturing days; a 
roomful of his lampoons on celebrities now 
adorns the Lounge Restaurant of the Wal- 


dorf. 





Philharmonic Century 


John Tyler was President of the young 
United States and Victoria Queen of Eng- 
land when in the Apollo Rooms on Lower 
Broadway the New York Philharmonic 
opened its first program, all the musicians 
except the ’cellists standing up to play the 
“Grand Symphony in C Minor” by Lud- 
wig van Beethoven, a German composer 
then dead only fifteen years. The same 
staccato octaves of the Fifth Symphony, 
now the musical symbol of the V-for-Vic- 
tory campaign, resound again in Carnegie 
Hall this week as the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, opens its hundredth 
season. 

The Philharmonic is America’s oldest 
orchestra and the second oldest in the 
world, yielding in seniority only to the 
London Philharmonic. And only twice in 
the past century have its concerts been 
postponed, once on the sudden death of a 
conductor, Anton Seidl, the disciple and 
friend of Wagner, the other on the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln. 

Three programs comprised the first 
year’s schedule, and the orchestra was 27 
years old before it performed as many as 
six concerts a season. This week’s opening 
night marks the 3,765th concert given by 
the society and launches the orchestra’s 
star-spangled schedule of 110 concerts in 
28 weeks. 

The list of composers who have per- 
formed or conducted their own work with 
the Philharmonic is endless. A few of the 
best known are Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky, 
Richard Strauss, Gustav Mahler, Victor 
Herbert, Igor Stravinsky, Ottorino Res- 
pighi, and Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

For this season’s centenary celebration, 
ten conductors were invited to appear; 
only Toscanini, director of the orchestra 
for nine years, declined, and the American 
Federation of Musicians may not allow the 
non-union Boston Symphony maestro, 
Sergei Koussevitzky, to conduct a union- 
ized orchestra. But besides Stokowski, this 
year’s other conductors will include Bruno 
Walter, Artur Rodzinski, Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, John Barbirolli, Walter Damrosch, 
Fritz Busch, and Eugene Goossens. 

Like all affairs of the Philharmonic, 
which merged with the Damrosch-directed 
New York Symphony in 1928, the budget 
has increased more than a hundredfold. At 
the start, 63 musicians performed on a co- 
operative basis, sharing receipts, which 
amounted to $15 apiece for the first season. 
Now the 104 men each receive a minimum 
of $90 weekly, which runs the annual 
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2@.A MEAL IN ITSELF! 


Here’s the finest First Course the skill of man 


don’t forget that this grand soup is also a sat- 
isfying meal in itself, quickly prepared and 
full of rare good flavor. Serve it with a slice of 
lemon, one of egg, a spot of sherry. Success! 


@ P.S. You'll enjoy Underwood Purée Mongole too, 
a full-bodied, delectable blend of tomatoes, peas and 
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Until you’ve heard your own records played | 
on the new Philco Photo-Electric Radio- | 
Phonograph, you’ve really missed much of | 


the enjoyment they can give you. Thanks to 
Philco’s amazing “‘Music on a Beam of Light” 
you don’t have to put up with the bother of 


changing needles or the annoyance of needle | 


scratch! Philco’s Stroboscope Control assures 
you of absolute fidelity of pitch . .. Philco’s 
Tilt-Front Cabinet eliminates lifting lids and 
juggling decorations. And Philco’s 1942 in- 
ventions give you glorious radio reception 
plus Frequency Modulation at new low cost! 
Home Recording optional. 


PHILCO 1012, Illustrated. Easy Terms: 


See the 1942 Philco Phonographs and 
Radios at your Philco Dealer... from 


$9-95 to $525 


Prices slightly higher Denver and West; 
subject to change without notice, 
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Philharmonic time again: horns and strings blend in Carnegie Hall 


budget up to more than $700,000. A cen- 
tury ago, the Philharmonic attracted ap- 
proximately 1,500 music lovers; last year’s 
Carnegie Hall audience totaled 254,899 in 
person and an estimated additional 9,000,- 
000 weekly for the regular 3 p.m. Sunday 
afternoon broadcasts over Columbia—the 
largest radio public for any high-brow mu- 
sic program. The Philharmonic has built 
this audience with the appeal of one thing 
alone—great music, greatly performed. 





RECORD WEEK 


As guest conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, Bruno Walter 
last year scored one of his principal suc- 
cesses with Robert Schumann’s SymPuony 
No. 3 (RuHENtsH). Now he has recorded 
the classic, inspired by the once-peaceful 
valley of the Rhine and a ceremony in 
Cologne Cathedral, in first-rate fashion for 
Columbia (four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50) . 


Keyed to the rapidly rising pitch of the 
booming record business (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 22), RCA-Victor last week launched 
a nine-week campaign calculated to call at- 
tention to standard classics in its catalogue. 
Two 12-inch Red Seal records for the price 
of one ($1) is the inducement; in the first 
three weeks the offer includes new record- 
ings of the Strauss Exrprror Wattz by 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and the Batter Music From 
Govnop’s Faust by Arthur Fiedler and the 
Boston “Pops” Orchestra. The second offer 
emphasizes vocal selections: John Charles 
Thomas sings an air from PINAForE, and 
Tuere Is No Deatu; Rose Bampton and 
Beniamino Gigli sing arias from Ara. The 
‘third campaign emphasizes instrumental 
works: William Primrose plays Dvorak’s 
HumoresqueE and Nevins’ Tue Rosary, 
and the pianist Jestis Maria Sanroma plays 
Liszt’s HuncartAN Ruapsopy No. 2. 
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Builder of Water Highways 


The story of Henry Shreve is one of our 
great but little-known pioneer legends. 
Master OF THE Mississippi, Florence L. 
Dorsey’s new biography of the man who 
put the big river on a paying basis, should 
go far toward making his vigorous person- 
ality familiar to a wider public than the 
few people who know him as the man 
whose settlement became Shreveport, La. 

Born of Quaker stock in 1785 and raised 
in Pennsylvania, Henry Shreve from early 
youth was fascinated by the great rivers 
of the West and by the travelers’ tales of 
fabled Louisiana, 2,000 miles downstream. 
By the time he was 25, he was patron of 
his own keel boats and barges, trading in 
furs and lead between Pittsburgh and the 
thriving city of New Orleans. Progressive 
by nature, he soon became impatient with 
the primitive hardships of river life—the 
thousand-mile treks upstream with boat 
crews pulling their craft from the shore by 
ropes—and was amazed at the general ac- 
ceptance of them. He resolved to do some- 
thing about making the rivers a_better- 
paying proposition. 

In 1811, Robert Fulton, who, according 
to his sympathetic biographer, Robert 
Thurston, never invented even a part of 
the steamboat, promoted the first steamer 
on the Mississippi. It could, however, only 
run downstream. Nevertheless, Shreve was 
inspired by steam and became part owner 
of a Fulton-type boat, the Enterprise, 
which he piloted on the first trip made up- 
river by any craft under its own power. 

Even though his boat had _ succeeded, 
Shreve was not satisfied with its design. 
Bearing in mind the “crookedest long river 
in the world,” with its treacherous snags 





‘and shallows, Shreve built a boat of his 


own which was first the laugh, then the 
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marvel of the river navigators. The Wash- 
ington sat on the water like a great fat 
swan. With almost no hold, machinery and 
cargo on the lower deck, and luxurious 
cabins and broad decks above, she became 
the model for the famous Mississippi 
steamers of the river’s heyday. 

Miss Dorsey’s book, obviously the fruit 
of much original research, details at ab- 
sorbing length Shreve’s lifelong struggle 
with the Mississippi, as much of it against 
the prejudice and avarice of men as against 
Ol’ Man River himself. (Master oF THE 
MississiprPr. 301 pages. Illustrations, notes, 
bibliography, index. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $3.75.) 
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Women of Some Weight 


The broad-beamed, middle-aged lady 
who asks the conductor anxiously: “Does 
this ticket entitle me to a hangover in 
Philadelphia?” is a typical creation of the 
satirical artist Helen E. Hokinson. 

For more than sixteen years, these good 
clubwomen, with the biggest hearts, the 
best intentions, the worst figures, and the 
fuzziest minds in the world, have delighted 
readers of The New Yorker. Week in, week 
out, since that magazine’s beginning, they 
have tried on impossible hats, overindulged 
in sweets, sat with rapt inattention at 
high-brow lectures, and generally lived in 
a world of amiable bewilderment. 

This week, the acidulous cartoonist-cre- 
ator of these beldames presents a garland 
of her favorite drawings in a book called 
My Brest Girts—an ideal week-end or 


sickbed present. One need not even be too 
careful as to whom he gives the book, for, 
curiously enough, ample ladies who wear 
funny hats get as big a laugh out of these 
drawings as everybody else. (My Best 
Dutton, 


Girts. Unpaged. Illustrations. 
New York. $2.50.) 




















Frankenstein View of Japan 


Willard Price, a journalist of wide knowl- 
edge and experience in Far Eastern affairs 
and author of two recent books about Jap- 
anese expansionism, has written a histor- 
ical novel about the beginnings of modern 
Nippon. If, as fiction, this book leaves 
something to be desired, as historical back- 
ground to present-day newspaper dis- 
patches, it is 100 per cent all wool. 

BarpBartan deals with the profound 
world shock that resulted from a simple 
act of United States imperialism: the open- 
ing in 1853 of Japan by Commodore 
Matthew Calbraith Perry, acting on orders 
from his chief, President Millard Fillmore. 

Japan, wrapped in her sleep of centuries, 
with deadly laws against both immigration 
and emigration, did not take kindly to 
America’s overture. But such was_ the 
alignment of powerful Western nations 
against her that she had no choice but to 
put the best face possible on the matter 
and admit the barbarian “goats,” with 
their repulsive blue eyes and hairy bodies. 
The medieval government of the shoguns, 
however, could and did make life almost 
unbearable for the intruders. It was the 
exceptional Westerner, like Price’s hero, 
the Oregon sea captain Jonathan Boone, 
who could stand the biased laws, the ras- 
cally merchants, and the fanatical samurai 
out to murder every foreigner in the land 
with the secret blessing of their govern- 
ment. 

After a few years, as Price shows, the 
Japanese got the idea: to throw off the 
tightening Western yoke, they must adopt 
Western methods. In an amazingly short 
time, a new government rid Japan of the 
shoguns and the whole feudal system and 
went about industrialization on a_totali- 
tarian scale. For a brief period, Americans 
and Europeans were in high favor, just 
long enough for the Japanese to learn the 


From ‘‘My Best Girls’’ (Dutton) 


“You mean my zine may go up because of Mr. Roosevelt?” 
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one li ikes 
amBernots 


Try these good-tasting 
Ambernut Kernels— 
choicest of American fil- :; 
berts. They’re the one nut ; 
that everyone likes. Whole- \ 
some, easily digested—an 
excellent appetizer. Packed 
air-tight in tins, Amber- 
nuts come to you toasted 
and salted—ready to serve. 
Order Ambernuts from 
your fine-foods store, or 
j sesacd shop today. If 
>not available, — 
order direct. Half-pound ar. 7 D for 
$1.25; 5 for $3; 12 for $6.75, 
| postpaid. Nortu Paciric Nut 
ig Growers, Dundee, Ore., U.S.A. 


EAE @ AMBERNUTS . . . Symbol 
IE of Gracious Hospizaliey 





















LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 
THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Wednesday night 10:30 
E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 P.S.T., NBC 


Blue Network stations. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Acts of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, and March 3, 
1933, of 
NEWSWEEK 
Published weekly at Dayton, Ohio 


State of New York | ss 
County of New York) 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and 
County aforesaid, personally appeared Theodore F. Mueller, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is General Manager of NEWSWEEK and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
Managing editor, and general manager are: Publisher, 
Malcolm Muir, 152 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Rex Smith, 152 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y.; General Manager, Theodore F. Mueller, 152 
W - 42nd Street, New York, N 


That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
name and address must be stated and also immediately 
thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 
not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each oH member, must be given.) 
Weekly Publications, Inc., 152 West 42nd Street, New York, 
N. Y¥.: Arthur V. Anderson, Chappaqua; } Se Vincent 
Astor, 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y.: Gordon S. Har- 
graves, Gladwyne, Pa. W. Averell Harriman, 4 East 66th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; McCall Corporation, 230 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Theodore F. Mueller, 11 Governors 
Road, Bronxville, N. Y.; Malcolm Muir, Short Hills, N. J.; 
John R. Rutherford, 323 Woodland Rd., Highland Park, 
Tll.; Robert P. Stewart, 49 Seward, Detroit. ; ; Today 
Associates, Inc., 152 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, pr other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, | mortgages, or other our % are: 
Vincent Astor, 23 W. 26th St., New York, N. Y.: Win- 
ston Childs, Jr.. Norfolk, Conn. ; ; Starling W. Chinas, Nor- 
folk, Conn.: Alice S. Coffin, Locust Valley, Long ni. 
N. Y.; Elmer Ericson, 1 Wall St., New York, N. Y.; McCall 
Corporation, 230 Park Ave. . New York, N. ¥.: Paul’ Mellon, 
Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, of yr : Today Associates, 
Ine., 152 W. 42nd St., New om N. Y.; John Hay Whit- 
ney, 2 Wall St., New York, > oe 

4. That the two ible next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustees is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 


(Signed) THEODORE 


for October 1st, 1941 





F. MUELLER 
General Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 


September, 1941. 
(Signed) Olga Giddy 
(My commission expires March 30, 1942) 
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Morse bought Harvard knickknacks 


ways of Occidental men and machines. 
Then came a new, efficient effort to clear 
the country of the foreign “pigs.” 

By 1870, a people that had been lost in 
the Middle Ages less than a quarter cen- 
tury before, an immensely vital people, 
now armed with the latest techniques of 
Western civilization and destruction, be- 
gan to feel the national muscle and to look 
about its living space. As any newspaper 
reader knows, that story is as yet unfin- 
ished. (BARBARIAN. 310 pages. John Day, 
New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


BETWEEN THE Acts. By Virginia Woolf. 
219 pages. Harcourt, Brace, New York. 


$2.50. In this unrevised volume, published 


six months after her death, the author ob- 
serves a group at an English country house 
as they witness a villagers’ pageant during 
that entr’acte in history, summer 1939. 
Abstruse. 


Witiram ALLEN Waite or Emporta. By 
Frank C. Clough. 265 pages. Index. Whit- 
tlesey House, New York. $2.50. The au- 
thor, who has worked for White for twenty 
years and is now managing editor of The 
Emporia (Kan.) Gazette, shows the na- 
tionally known editor and “sideline poli- 
tician” as fellow workers and townspeople 
see him. Episodic, easy reading. 


Bertin Empassy. By William Russell. 
307 pages. Dutton, New York. $2.50. This 
latest of the flood of books about Germany 
contains the impressions of a 25-year-old 
author who was a clerk in the consular 
section of the American Embassy in Ber- 
lin for three years prior to 1940. It is 
handicapped by appearing so soon after 
the best sellers of William L. Shirer, Jo- 
seph C. Harsch, and others, and could do 
with less of the youthful author’s theories 
and musings. But its observations of the 
workaday people of the German capital are 
interesting. 


EDUCATION 








Harvard Accent on the Budget 


William G. Morse has the thankless job 
of keeping culture on a budget. Since 1993 
he has been purchasing agent for the 
$145,000,000 corporation called Harvard 
University, which means that, if they feel 
like it, 150 departments, hundreds of pro- 
fessors, and even students can save money 
buying through the expert Morse. If they 
don’t feel like it, he fidgets at the thought 
of money wasted. In his autobiography, 
published last week, Morse, who says 

“often you can hardly tell a professor from 
a human being,” fidgets aplenty (Parpon 
My Harvarp Accent. 364 pages. Farrar & 
Rinehart, New York. 83). 


{{ Morse has had to procure everything 
from 100 yards of diaper cloth to cock- 
roaches for Harvard psychologists. He 
found the roaches in an abandoned sugar 
mill, to the indignation of the sugar com- 
pany. 


« Fitting out an expedition to Mount Sinai 
for the theologian Dr. Kirsopp Lake, he 
was appalled to discover it would take 
fourteen camels to lug the supplies. Ap- 
palled, that is, until Dr. Lake explained 
a camel and driver costs only 30. cents 
a day. 


“ Roscoe Pound, then dean of the law 
school, long refused to order paper towels 
for his bailiwick, but gave in when he 
found that the toilet paper on which the 
students dried their hands cost more than 
the towels. 


© One alumnus wrote regularly threaten- 
ing to halt his contributions to the endow- 
ment fund unless the university bought his 
white ink. In fifteen years Harvard has 
ordered only three bottles of the stuff, and 
two bottles are still in stock. The alumnus 
is still contributing. 


{Morse once suggested Harvard save 
$30,000 by equipping a new biological 
laboratory with steel shelves instead of 
wooden. But the faculty committee voted 
him down with the rejoinder: “Why, Mr. 
Morse, should we save $30,000 when it 
will only have to be given back to the 
donor?” 





Some ‘Whys’ of Bad Driving 


Most of us can spot a poor automobile 
driver simply by riding with him, but 
safety experts don’t worry so much about 
who is a road rogue. What they want 
to know is why some drivers get into 
accidents and trouble with traffic cops. 
Last week New York University’s Cen- 
ter for Safety Education reported on 
an exhaustive study of just that prob- 
lem. 

Headed by Dr. Leon Brody, the N.Y.U. 
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researchers compared 26 careful men driv- 
ers with 26 unsafe ones. In five years, the 
dangerous drivers had been involved in a 
total of 132 accidents and 104 violations; 
the safe drivers had only nine crashes and 
nine brushes with the law. All took a sev- 
en-hour battery of tests, on and off the 
road. And Dr. Brody quickly ruled out a 
batch of factors popularly supposed to be 
involved in accidents, for good and bad 
drivers showed little difference in age, in- 
telligence, hearing, driving skill, income, 
color blindness, or even in sharpness of 
vision, a highly regarded test in most state 
licensing laws. 

But Dr. Brody did find some important 
differences. Though the dangerous drivers 
reacted quickly to emergencies, they often 
reacted in the wrong way. Many of them 
were maladjusted, in their jobs, emotions, 
health, or home life. They had poor side 
vision, and since most accidents involve 
one side of the car or the other Dr. Brody 
considers this especially significant. And 
fully three-fourths of them had low sys- 
tolic blood pressure, which often causes 
dizziness, headaches, lethargy, and depres- 
sion. 

What about it? Dr. Brody recommends 
every driver be first examined by a phy- 
sician and reexamined every five years. 
For those repeatedly involved in accidents, 
he suggests “driver clinics” to test skill, 
personality adjustment, blood pressure, 
side vision, and coordination. 
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Artist from Auto Town 


Charles Culver, 33, of Detroit, Michigan, 
is an attractive-looking young man with 
blue eyes, a receding hair line, and an out- 
going personality. The three things in life 
he loves most are his wife, Florence, corn 
on the cob, and painting. Five months of 
the year he must devote his time to earn- 
ing a living, which he does by making 
illustrations of Chevrolets, Oldsmobiles, 
Mercurys, and Hudsons during the rush 
season on car catalogues and advertising. 
But the remuneration from this work 
leaves him free to devote the rest of the 
year to his chosen profession. And last 
week the fruits of those seven months went 
on view as Culver’s second one-man show 
in New York opened the season for the 
460 Park Avenue Gallery. 

Though most of the eighteen paintings 
in Culver’s show, including “Winter Land- 
scape With Pheasants,” one of several 
cold yet brilliant winter landscapes, were 
sketched within a few miles of Detroit, 
Culver refuses to be categorized as a “re- 
gional artist.” “It seems plain,” he says, 
“that any artist who has life in him will 
naturally respond to and paint the things 
which are around him. But the regionalism 
is secondary, the response is the thing.” 
Prices of Culver’s pictures run from $60 for 
water colors to $350 for the largest oil. 


Newsweek by Pat Terry 


Thinker: Charles Culver and his ‘Winter Landscape With Pheasants’ 





CALIFORNIA 





New England Settlers 
Had a Name for It 


From now until January is a bright and 
shining time of year here at Del Monte on the 
lovely Monterey Peninsula. It is a peaceful 
season of warm weather—of cloudless skies 
and a smiling sun—a season called “Indian 
Summer” by the New England settlers, who 
translated it literally: A summery interlude in 
the autumn marred by the threat of Indian 
raids. But you today, as you roam Del Monte’s 
20,000 sea-girt acres . . . as you golf or swim 
or ride here . . . will know only the full glory 


of Indian summertime, free of any threat or 
warning. You will be wholly renewed. 





Four Great GoLF CourRsEs 
... Pebble Beach is one 


At this favored season of mild weather 
you'll find all those same exciting things that 
make Del Monte famed the year around. 
Thrilling golf (unhurried at this season) on 
four championship courses, including spectac- 
| ular Pebble Beach beside the bright blue Bay. 
A hundred miles of bridle path and sandy 
white beaches . . . tennis, polo, shooting. 


During the Fall and early winter season 
you can enjoy all this for as little as $6 a day 
on our special “Breakfast Plan” at Hotel Del 
Monte. This includes your room, all guest 
privileges and breakfast. Take luncheon and 
dinner when and where you choose. 


Py 





Det MonrtTe’s RoMAN PLUNGE 
... beneath an Indian Summer sun 


If you prefer the American Plan, the Fall 
rates at both the Hotel and Del Monte Lodge 
start at $8.50 a day, including meals. Write 
for free colored map and book that tells all 
about California’s best-loved resort. Address 
Carl S. Stanley, Manager, Dept. 45-E, Hotel 
Del Monte, Del Monte, California. 


Hotel Del Monte 
on the Monterey Peninsula 
California 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Man of Destiny 


Te patient reader of news and 
comment is herewith cautioned to cross his 
fingers and plant a skeptical tongue in his 
cheek. Predictions about a new man of 
destiny are now emerging from Washing- 
ton. Mr. Donald Nelson, the man-of-des- 
tiny-presumptive, is hailed as directing 
force of the defense setup by those New 
Deal sources through which so much of the 
news filters these days. Maybe so. But 
don’t bet the baby’s savings account 
on it. 

Of all the businessmen who have come 
down to Washington during the past fif- 
teen months, Mr. Nelson was most likely 
to win the good will of orthodox New 
Dealers. His relations with Mr. Henderson, 
that elder statesman of the New Deal, 
have been excellent: the two men have, in 
fact, collaborated in magazine writing on 
price control. Throughout the rise and 
qualified eclipse of those earlier men of 
destiny, Knudsen and Stettinius, Mr. Nel- 
son has maintained the best of standing 
with the top drawer of New Dealdom. This 
alone would partly explain the current 
rumors. But Mr. Nelson’s ultimate ascent 
to the heights will depend upon three 
things—his inclination to accept and reach 
out for power, the continued friendship 
of the New Dealers and his success in 
his job. 

Months ago this page observed that 
preeminent leadership in the defense setup 
would probably never come as the result 
of a voluntary delegation of power by the 
President. The President is not the man to 
specify with exactitude what a subordinate 
shall or shall not do. Those around him 
who have acquired the most power have 
got it by reaching out for it. Jesse Jones, 
Ickes, Morgenthau, Hopkins and Hender- 
son have all followed this pattern. They 
have achieved power to the degree in 
which they have sought it. And they have 
held it as long as their use of it has not 
embarrassed the President. Businessmen 
who went to Washington would have been 
wise to ponder that curious circumstance 
despite the fact that the years had ac- 
customed them to precisely defined admin- 
istrative organization. Mr. Nelson was one 
of the very few who seemed to. If he 
has, in truth, he is well on the way to 
the top. 

But two more “ifs” stand in his way. He 
must avoid too much independence of the 
New Dealers or he will provoke them to 
undermine his position. And he must do 
what he is doing without too many mis- 


takes along the way. The indefinite dele- 
gation of power that characterizes the 
President is withdrawn with astonishing 
definiteness after major blunders are made 
or, equally bad, when the popularity of the 
Administration is impaired. 

One last caveat remains. The men near 
the top at the beginning of any comparable 
national venture are almost never near the 
top at its end. Occasionally they are, of 
course. Perhaps Mr. Nelson will be one of 
those rare exceptions. And if so, he will 
have merited well of Mr. Roosevelt and 
the rest of us. But don’t rely on it. 





It Can’t Be Done 


ike restless ghost of steel expansion 
has danced again. From Washington comes 
the announcement that the SPAB has ap- 
proved a plan to expand the nation’s steel 
capacity from approximately 90,000,000 
tons to 100,000,000 tons. This is more than 
a little mystifying. Four months ago we 
were told precisely the same thing with 
appropriate whoopings of joy. On June 3, 
to be exact, Mr. Jesse Jones met with the 
steel producers, told them to expand their 
production by 10,000,000 tons and gave 
them the assurance that the government 
would put up 90 per cent of the cost. We 
were left to assume that the thing was as 
good as done. 

Then, when more than two months had 
passed, came another announcement. On 
August 13 we were told by the OPM that 
an expansion program that might run as 
high as 15,000,000 tons would be an- 
nounced soon. So we checked that off in 
the books. Now we are given still a third 
announcement that a 10,000,000-ton ex- 
pansion has just been approved. 

It appears, then, that the announce- 
ments of June and August were empty 
gestures. The new “plan” promises to be 
just as empty, despite the fact that New 
Deal expansionists have moved heaven and 
earth to sustain their program in three 
elaborate reports—the first by Mr. Melvin 
de Chazeau late last year, the second by 
Stacy May this spring and the last by 
W. A. Hauck, which has recently been pre- 
pared for Mr. Knudsen. And wise people 
hope the gesture will be empty. 

Walter S. Tower, president of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute has ex- 
plained some of the reasons why. He points 
out that 85,000,000 tons a year is the best 
that our steel plants can produce over the 
next eighteen months for the simple reason 
that there is a limited supply of scrap and 
ore. To create the proposed new facilities, 


ee] 
as 


he says, would require 20,000,000 tons of 
ore, which would, in turn, require 40 new 
lake ships to transport. Not one such ship 
has been contracted for to date. 

Mr. Tower’s objections closely parallel 
those made in May by Mr. Gano Dunn, 
the President’s chosen expert adviser on 
steel production. The net of the Dunn 
contentions is (1) that the capacity of the 
industry is adequate for all defense pur- 
poses and for pledged aid to foreign na- 
tions, provided civilian needs are reason- 
ably and temporarily restricted; (2) that 
to build the equipment now to provide for 
a 10,000,000-ton expansion would divert 
4,160,000 tons of urgently needed steel 
now; (3) that the expanded production 
could not be ready for two years—or after 
the probable peak of the war demand had 
passed. 

What is plain is that none of the reports 
of the expansionists, including the latest 
by Mr. Hauck, takes into account all the 
obstacles that are involved. Mr. Hauck, for 
instance, accepts Dunn’s estimates as to 
the cost and time of a 10,000,000-ton ex- 
pansion. But Hauck maintains that it 
would divert only 2,250,000 tons from 
current needs. Dunn said 4,160,000 tons. 
He reached that figure by reckoning 
the added equipment necessary for mine 
development, transportation and like 
items. 

How fatal the error may be is suggested 
by what promises to happen when, say, 
plates for new lake ships to carry ore are 
requested. That request will conflict direct- 
ly with orders for plates required on new 
transatlantic freighters. Does anyone sup- 
pose that Admiral Land will fail to point 
out that fact? The same grim necessities 
will bar the way to steel expansion in a 
half-dozen directions. And in view of all 
the facts—most important being the un- 
controverted fact that the supply of avail- 
able steel is more than enough for de- 
fense purposes—it is a fair guess that 
we will not see that 10,000,000-ton steel 
expansion completed for a long time to 
come, whatever the announcements may 
be. 

Those announcements are beginning to 
recall nothing so much as Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s Mikado, in which the order to exe- 
cute Nanki-Poo resulted in a long chain of 
circumstances that produced before the 
astonished Mikado, at the very end of the 
play, his quite live and healthy son. Ko- 
Ko, the Lord High Executioner, then ex- 
plained: “When your Majesty says, “Let a 
thing be done,’ it’s as good as done—prac- 
tically, it is done—because your Majesty’s 
will is law. Your Majesty says, ‘Kill a 
gentleman,’ and a gentleman is told off to 
be killed. Consequently, that gentleman is 
as good as dead—practically, he is dead— 
and if he is dead, why not say so?” Perhaps 
in two years the steel expansion will be 
thus revealed. If it is, we may all repeat 
with the Mikado that “nothing could pos- 
sibly be more satisfactory.” 
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(a only ONE whiskey... 
SCHENLEY 


YOU GET THE BES7 FROM 
FOUR GREAT WHISKEY STATES* _; 
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The BEST from KEW7UCKY The BEST from MARYLAND 
gives it RICHNESS gives it BOUQUET Se, 

















The BEST from /VD/AWA The BEST from FEWNVSYLVAMVIA 
gives it SMOOTHNESS gives it BODY 

















Each “whiskey state” gives special quality to the best whiskey 


*Blended with Specially Distilled it produces. To unite all these qualities—in one superb blend 


Neutral Grain Spirits Schenley of light-bodied mildness—takes the vast reserve stocks, and 
, the matchless blending skill, of America’s premier distilling 
Blends Give You Perfect MILDNESS. house. The result is a perfection of taste-quality never before 


equalled in any one whiskey. Treat yourself to SCHENLEY! 


SCHENLEY'S Ligueae Quality Blonde 


Schenley Black Label 65% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Schenley Red Label 722% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Blended whiskey. 
Copyright 1941, Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. 

















© Actual color photograph of tobacco hanging inside curing barn—J. M. Talley inspects a leaf of fine, light tobacco, before aging 


Licky Sti 


Né VOACCO 


“Take my word for it—tobacco like this 
is plenty expensive!” says J. M. Talley, 
tobacco warehouseman of Durham, 
N. C. “But that doesn’t stop Luckies. 
I’ve seen them go after this finer leaf 
in my warehouse again and again—and 
pay the price to get it!” 

Smokers, the higher-priced tobaccos 
Luckies buy are worth the money be- 


cause they’re milder and better-tasting 
—yust naturally more enjoyable to 
smoke than the ordinary kind. 

Wouldn’t you like these tobaccos in 
your own cigarette? 

Remember: the independent tobacco 
experts see who buys what tobacco. 
And with these men—auctioneers, buy- 
ers and warehousemen .. . 


WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 





